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Trends The Textile 


By Robert West 


President Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, Virginia 


R. LUTHER HODGES was going to talk on 
“Trends in the Textile Industry,” and I had 
hoped to hear him discuss that, because I should 
like to find out what the trends are. Of course, everyone 
realizes that the situation is terribly confused, and I seek 
every opportunity I can get to have the matter clarified, 
to see if there are any trends that are readily discernible. 
| am not sure of any of them. But there are one or two 
aspects of our business that do seem to me to be reason- 
ably certain that I should like to discuss for a few min- 
utes. 


In the first place, there is the question of machinery— 
the use of machinery, Our business, of course, is using 
machinery. Sometimes we use it right, and sometimes we 
make a bad use of it, I have a profound conviction that 
the next few years are going to see a decided alteration in 
textile machinery. There are evidences of it before us 
right now with which we are all familiar: the long (or, as 
I believe they prefer to call it, the improved) drafting 
arrangement on roving frames and spinning, the higher 
speed looms, the new types of drafting arrangements for 
drawing, and various other devices that are coming on 
machinery. Every one of these improvements on ma- 
chinery and every new machine that we get to perfect 
our work or give us a more economical operation of our 
mills without exception is directed toward one thing, and 
that is the elimination of labor. I can not recall a single 
development of machinery in the textile business that has 
proved satisfactory to the operation of mills that has not 
resulted in the displacement of labor—-that is, the elimi- 
nation of it. Whereas, we might have had ten men run- 
ning a job, the introduction of new machinery made it 
possible to run the job with eight men. We all remember 
what the Barber-Colman spooler and warper did to our 
spooling rooms years ago. That thing about machinery 
seems to be the common denominator of all machinery 
that has been developed, and in my opinion it is going to 
develop with increasing speed in the next few years. That 
is, in the manufacture of our product we are going to be 
able to get a given result with far less application of 
human energy. I say that is one thing of which I am 
reasonably sure. I think it is bound to happen, and I 
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believe that the industrial enterprise which does not avail 
itself of that opportunity to get equipment accomplishing 
those results will be in a pretty tough spot, as time goes 
on, in this industry. 


There are, of course, people who say that that is all 
wrong—that the development of machinery to take th> 
place of labor creates unemployment and that it is an 
undesirable thing. We have all heard that; I have read 
great long articles by distinguished economists who press 
that point, that one of the difficulties in our economic 
life today is the fact that so much labor has been dis- 
placed by machinery. But those of us who are managers 
of industrial enterprises can not agree with that point ol 
view. If there is one thing that industry has to do it is 
to keep abreast of the technological developments in in- 
dustry. If there is one thing that the consuming public 
of this country can demand of industrial management it 
is that the product be produced upon the most economi- 
cal machinery on which it is possible to produce it. That 
is the only way by which the product of industry can be 
delivered to the consumer at the lowest possible economi- 
cal price. 

But there is a great problem brought up in this ques- 
tion of displacement of labor, and it is to that problem 
that I should like to direct your attention for just a few 
moments, realizing that all of you are men who have the 
direct responsibility of handling the situation when it is 
put into your various organizations. As I say, it can not 
be stopped; we do not want to stop it; it must carry on. 

In the first place, I think the application of this new 
equipment or these new processes or of new methods 
should not be made faster than the labor involved can be 
taken care of. A great many times we can avoid the 
difficulties that come about through the introduction o! 
newer or improved types of machinery by making the 
introduction slow enough and well prepared enough so 
that the displaced labor involced can be taken care ol. 
In a great many cases it can be taken care of through the 
normal turnover of labor in the mill; and if the manage- 
ment carefully makes its plans for installations with that 
in view, upon the introduction of a machine that will in 
the long run eliminate, say, two people, part of its plan 
for the introduction of that machinery takes up or con- 
templates the placing of that displaced labor. That can 
be done, and in my opinion it is a responsibility of those 
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of us who manage our industrial enterprises to see that 
the changes are made in such a way that taking up the 
displaced labor is just as much a part of the plan for the 
introduction of the machinery as the installation of the 
machinery itself. Sometimes it is difficult; sometimes it 
does not show quite the savings on the operating account 
that it would to make a hurried and rapid installation; 
but in the long run I am convinced that any industry 
that faces the necessity of technological change—the in- 
troduction of new machinery, the introduction of new 
methods—serves itself best if, as part of its plan for in- 
troducing those changes, it considers the taking up of any 
labor that might be displaced by it. Of course, we all 
realize that a great part of the hue and cry about the so- 
called stretchout in our industry is due to the fact that 
in a great many cases no provision has been made for 
taking up the displaced labor in the introduction of this 
machinery into our industry. As I have said, in my 
opinion this is coming at an increasingly faster rate over 
the next few years and is going to involve serious prob- 
lems of labor displacement, and the part of wisdom will 
be served by management to make the taking up of the 
displaced labor just as much a part of its program of 
rehabilitation as the introduction of the new machinery. 


I appreciate that there are a great many problems of 
mill management that we can not answer, a great many 
decisions in mill management that we do not make. We 
get our orders from someone else. But this is something 
we can answer: this is something we can take care of. 
The operating men who run the machinery hold it in 
their hands to have this technological improvement within 
the industry carried on in an orderly way, so that there 
will not be the heart burns about it that there might 
otherwise be. I say it can be done because I have had 


the opportunity of witnessing a good many occasions on 
which it has been done. On some occasions the operation 
had to be slowed up; we could not make the change as 
fast as we should have liked under other circumstances: 
but thé rate of the change was governed in such a way 
that the people who would normally be displaced by the 
change were found opportunity to be placed so that they 
could continue to earn their livelihood. I also appreciate 
the fact that the problem differs between the large plant, 
on the one hand, and the small plant, on the other. But 
the point I wish to place before you is this—that, as over 
the next few years we see these opportunities to improve 
our plants by the introduction of new and improved ma- 
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chinery, the problem of the labor involved in it and the 
displacement of workers involved by these changes be 
taken into consideration as just as much a part of the 
change as the actual introduction of the machinery and 
that when the changes are made they be so planned in 
speed of installation that the amount of labor displace- 
ment is reduced to the very minimum. The textile indus- 
try, particularly here in the South, is in excellent position 
to do that if it will only guide its plans. with that in mind; 
and I assure you gentlemen that there are very tew 
things about the operation of our mills which I consider 
of more importance at the moment than that particular 
thing. After all, we are responsible for the economical! 
operation of our machinery, and we are also responsible 
for these people that we have brought into our mill com- 
munities to work our machinery and should keep them 
employed just as consistently as we possibly can. 

I shall illustrate by relating one incident which shows 
what I believe is the wrong way to do it. I had occasion 
to be talking with a manufacturer—not a textile man- 
ufacturer. He had a certain type of machine in his plant, 
and he had brought in two or three families, the men of 
which families were operating this machinery. They had 
been taken from their previous homes and brought into 
the community and put to work. Inside of six months 
there had been a change in the type of machinery to be 
used in that particular operation, and these people who 
had been brought in just six months before were sum- 
marily dismissed and new people brought in to operate 
the new type of machinery. In my opinion that is wrong; 
that is a wrong industrial procedure; and the correction 
of that sort of thing and the responsibility of seeing that 
such things as that do not happen rest upon you and 
me—those of us who have the direct charge of operating 
this machinery. 

So that is the first thing that | wanted to bring to your 
attention. As we look forward to the consideration ol 
our business for the next few years we are going to be 
confronted with the necessity of vast changes in our 
machine equipment. I know I am right about that. 
About a year ago a very careful study was made of tex- 
tile equipment in the United States in which the year 
1910 was compared with the year 1936 in ten staple 
constructions of goods. It was figured that in that period 
of twenty-five years, taking the best available equipment 
in the year 1910 as contrasted with the best available 
equipment in the year 1936, the possible output per man- 
hour on those identical fabrics had increased, the mini- 
mum was 50 per cent. and the maximum was 150 per 
cent. Now, there has been no such increase in output 
per man-hour on an average throughout the industry. So 
that means that there still remains today a tremendous 
field in the textile industry of our country for the adap- 
tation of the best available equipment, which will be 
developed, in view of the improved conditions in the 
industry. Certainly within the next few years the op- 
portunity to take full advantage of this available equip- 
ment will be made use of by the great bulk of the mills 
with which we are connected, and the change will come 
with increasing rapidity. And, in my opinion, that is 
what leads to this problem which I have just mentioned 
to you and which I consider so important. I believe that 
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Air Conditioning Discussed 
Leaksville Meeting 


HE Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association held its reg- 


ular spring meeting in the high school 
building at Leaksville, N. C., on Satur- | 


day, April 24th, with the chairman, L. 


A. D. Floyd, Sanford: What type of 
humidifier has been found to be the best, 
and what percentage of relative humid- 
ity, in a mill using superdraft in the card 
room and long draft in the spinning? 

Mr. Henderson: We have not made 
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J. Rushworth, superintendent of the 
Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.., 
presiding. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Rush- 
worth at 10:20 o’clock, and the invocation was said by 
J. O. Hopkins, spinning foreman, Morehead Cotton Mills 
Company, Leaksville. R. H. Tuttle, superintendent of 
the Karastan Rug Mill of Marshall Field & Co., Leaks- 
ville, welcomed the visitors to Leaksville. 


Chairman Rushworth: We are very fortunate to have 
with us this morning, J. R. Henderson, of the Parks- 
Cramer Company, Charlotte, N. C., who will give us a 
little information on air conditioning at the present time. 


Mr. Henderson’s address appears on Page 9. 


Mr. Henderson: I understand that at this point you 
want to have a general discussion. I will make an effort 
to answer your questions, although I realize that some of 
them may stump me. 


Chairman: Any questions which the members wish to 
put to Mr. Henderson he will try to answer. We all 
know that humidifying and conditioning are matters that 
need thought in our work, and Mr. Henderson will be 
glad to give what information he can. 


Mr. Tuttle: I remember that some years ago | was 
visiting in two plants in practically the same area on one 
day. In one plant they had ordinary humidifiers, and in 
the other plant they had a flume system, with a tower on 
top to wash the water. Well, the temperature seemed to 
me to be at least ten or twelve degrees lower in that 
plant than in the other, and I wondered why it was. I 
should like to hear some explanation of that. 


Mr. Henderson: In that plant they had controlled 
ventilation. The type you are speaking of is the central 
station, and the other is the direct humidifiers. That ts 
the type that is used for full-fashioned hosiery mills. The 
full-fashioned hosiery mills can not use direct humidifica- 
tion because of the wetting of the needles and rust. 


W. E. Gammon, overseer weaving, No. 8 Mill, Dan- 
ville, Va.: I should like to know what temperature you 
recommend to produce a relative humidity of, say, 75 or 
76 per cent. 

Mr. Henderson: Well, a 75 per cent. humidity, with 
the proper amount of evaporative capacity, should give 
you a temperature of around 86 degrees. The higher the 
humidity the lower the temperature you can maintain. 

Mr. Gammon: What reading of your dry bulb would 
you recommend to produce 75 per cent.? 

Mr. Henderson: As I was saying awhile ago, the 
lowest temperature you can get by maintaining your 75 
per cent. is about 86 degrees. You see, the temperature 
you have in a room depends on the evaporative capacity 
you have, and your humidity is limited by the temper- 
ature you Carry. 


any installation in mills with spinning 

carrying long. draft and superdraft in 
the card room. I imagine, speaking of the card rooms, 
you will now have to carry a high humidity—higher be- 
cause of the time limit. The stock goes through so fast 
that it will not pick up the proper regain unless you do 
have high humidity. In the spinning room I should think 
60 per cent. humidity. 


E. M. Holt, manager, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coo- 
leemee, N. C.: Is it not a fact, in deciding on the rela- 
tive humidity to carry in the spinning rooms, that it is 
better to try to carry a humidity that can be maintained 
than to try to carry an excessive humidity? In other 
words, if you can maintain a relative humidity of around 
52 per cent., is it not better to carry that than to try to 
get 60; which you can reach only at times? 


Mr. Henderson: That is exactly right. 


Mr. Floyd: In my particular case I have slubbers, 
drawing, and cards all in the same room. If you keep 
the humidity necessary to run the slubbers satisfactorily 
you can not do the cleaning. 


Mr. Henderson: That is right. Some people do not 
require it at all on the cards. 


W. J. Jennings, carder and spinner, Minneola Mfg. Co.., 
Gibsonville, N. C.: We have installed humidifiers in the 
last eighteen months and are getting along fine with them. 
I try to carry in my spinning room right around 55. We 
are running all cork rolls, and I think we are getting 
along fine with it. 


Mr. Henderson: Those cork rolls require a pretty 
high temperature, too, don’t they? 


Mr. Jennings: Higher than the leather, yes sir. 


Chairman: I think you have covered everything very 
fully, Mr. Henderson. We thank you for your very in- 
teresting paper and for the time you have given us this 
morning. 

Right at this time we have with us another Mr. Hen- 
derson—Mr. Tom Henderson, who is going to speak to 
us now. We are fortunate in having both these Messrs. 
Hendersons present this morning. Mr. Tom Henderson 
is a feature writer for The State, a magazine which is 
published in Raleigh, N. C. He will give us a little talk 
at this time. 


Mr. Tom Henderson made a humorous address. 


Chairman: We thank you, Mr. Henderson. 

The meeting is now open for any discussion the mem- 
bers wish. If there is anything you wish to bring up at 
the present time, the floor is open. Before we go into the 
discussion, though, I wish to say that we have with us the 
vice-president of the Southern Textile Association, and I 
should like him to say a few words to us. I present Mr. 
Edwin M. Holt, of Cooleemee, N. C. 
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Mr. Holt, vice-president, Southern Textile Association: 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here and see so 
many people attending this meeting. To begin wath, the 
question of humidification and air conditioning has a 
most important place in the textile industry today. I 
also think that importance is being enhanced by the new 
methods. For instance, the long-draft spinning frame 
that we saw in Greenville at the Textile Exposition is 
quite a departure from even the present long-draft sys- 
tems. We do not know whether it is practicable or not, 
but no man nowadays can say that anything is not prac- 
ticable. If there is one outstanding characteristic of the 
modern operating executive in the South I think it is 
open-mindedness. I think it is most important that he 
maintain an open mind. Within the last few weeks we 
have had to adjust our thoughts along lines that we have 
never had to think about before. It is hard to tell where 
the present tendencies are going to lead. I had not 
planned to say anything today, but I should like to leave 
this thought with you. Open-mindedness—the willing- 
ness to face a new problem and apply new thoughts to it, 
I think for you men is the only way that it will be possible 
for you to maintain your high degree of efficiency and 
usefulness to your companies in the days that are to 
come. 


I am glad to be here, as I have said before, and I should 
like to remind you of our annual meeting at Myrtle Beach 
in June. We are preparing a program that I think will 
have a lot of thought in it for you and should make you 
better operating executives. After all, that is the object 
of the Southern Textile Association, so we hope you will 
attend the annual meeting. 


[ thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman: We thank you, Mr. Holt. We are very 
glad to have you with us this morning. 


We planned, in our preparation for the meeting today, 
a little discussion on cottons. I asked two or three of 
the men to give a little talk on that, but they do not 
seem to be here this morning. I had word from one of 
them that he would not be able to be here. They have 
been making some tests. I think we shall have to pass 
that part of the discussion by at the present time. 


B. Ellis Royal, the new secretary of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, is with us this morning, and IT want to 
make you all acquainted with him. I hope that he has a 
few words for us. Mr. Royal. 


B. Ellis Royal, secretary, Southern Textile Association, 
Charlotte, N. C.: All I have this morning is some an- 
nouncements. 

The meeting of the Master Mechanics’ Division will be 
held next Tuesday, April 27th. in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Charlotte. The Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion will meet at State College, in Raleigh, on Saturday, 
May Ist. 


Mr. Holt mentioned the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which will be held June 11th and 12th at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. One new thing will come up at that meet- 
ing. It has been the custom in the past to give a prize 
for low score in golf. This year we shall give a prize for 
high score, also, so everyone will have a chance to com- 
pete. (Laughter.) 

I want to ask that you sign the registration cards which 
have been passed out, so that we shall have a record of 
those in attendance here. And I shall be glad to receive 
any dues at this time from members who have not paid 
up, or applications for membership if you have not 
already joined the Association: 
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Chairman: We have with us this morning, also, a 
member of the executive committee who came in just a 
while ago, Mr. J]. R. Copeland. We should like to have 
a word from him at this time. 


J. R. Copeland, vice-president, E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, I had no idea 
I would be called upon to say anything. I have just 
gotten in to the meeting. In fact, I got lost. I got to 
the grade school first, then finally found my way here. 

I can only say, as Mr. Holt has just said, that there 
are quite a few new problems facing us all in this business. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when I first began to 
run a room, we had pretty set rules that we could follow; 
but that is a thing of the past, from the way I see it; 
and men of my age and younger men have got to adjust 
their minds and thoughts to new things, new ways of 
doing business. In fact, our whole economic system is 
going into a very serious change, in my opinion. We are 
going to be living under different rules and regulations 
than we ever dreamed of, and in order to keep abreast of 
the times we have to forget quite a few things we have 
learned. Take our own industry; the long draft has 
come about, the automatic loom, the tying-in machine, 
and things of that kind. Some of them are new, of 
course, and some of them are not, but we are still im- 
proving them. We can not sit still and keep up with 
our own industry, to say nothing of the general outlook 
and the policies of government and things of that kind. 
We simply have to be wide open and forget many of the 
set teachings that we have followed in our lives and 
swing into the new ways, 

I have nothing else to say—in fact, I had no idea of 
making any remarks at all. I thank you very much, 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Copeland. We are glad 
to have you with us. 

If there are any questions on air conditioning or on 
any other subject we shall be glad to have you bring 
them up now. The meeting is open. 


W. Lexie Davis, assistant superintendent, Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to have some information on the results of tests made 
on the running quality of Eastern and Western cotton, 
if anyone has made any. 


Chairman: Mr. Davis, did you make any experiments 
yourself in mixing the cotton? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. As I explained at the executive 
meeting, we had our opening machine torn out in making 
some changes, and we could not make the test in time for 
the meeting. 


Chairman: Is there anyone present who has had ex- 
perience in the blending of Eastern and Western cottons. 
[f so, we shall be glad to hear from them. Mr. Holt, 
have you had any experience with that? 


Mr. Holt: I should like to say this, Mr. Rushworth; 
I am quite sure this group of men are more interested in 
humidification than they have indicated. I am also quite 
sure that they are a lot more ignorant than they have 
indicated. If you can not ask an intelligent question, | 
think the way to get something out of a meeting is to ask 
the most foolish one you can think of. I think this is a 
wonderful opportunity to find out something about hu- 
midification that we do not know, because there is a man 
here who knows all about it. I wish someone would ask 
something to get him to talking. For instance, I will ask 
this question: I should like to know something of the 
cost of a central humidifying system and air conditioning 
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based on the number of cubic feet in the room or on the 
number of spindles in the room. 


Chairman: Can you answer that, Mr. Henderson? 


J. R. Henderson: No, sir, | can not answer that off- 
hand. 


Mr. Holt: I didn’t expect you to answer it, Mr. Hen- 
derson; | just wanted to get you to talking. 


Mr. Henderson: The conditions vary so much that 
you can not give any estimate without knowing more 
about the particular situation. 


Mr. Holt: If you had a spinning room with one hun- 
dred frames in it driven by motors, and another spinning 
room with one hundred frames driven by belts and shaft- 
ing lines, you would make an entirely different applica- 
tion, would you not? 


Mr. Henderson: Take a spinning room with the frames 
driven by individual motors, and then take a room with 
one big motor outside, for instance. Say these those 
frames all require the same amount of power to drive 
them. The room with the individual motors would re- 
quire more humidification than the one with the motor 
outside. 


Mr. Holt: How much more? 


Mr. Henderson: Fifteen per cent, say. We add 15 
per cent. for individual motors in the room. 


Mr. Holt: Did I understand you to say in your paper 
that in cotton mills your experiments had indicated that 
it is not necessary to control temperatures other than by 
the circulation of air, with no refrigeration? 


Mr. Henderson: No. I guess what I was saying was 
that the control of temperature is not as important in a 
cotton mill as in a full-fashioned hosiery mill. 


Mr. Holt: Has your company attempted not only to 
circulate humidified air but air of a predetermined tem- 
perature, by refrigeration or by heating, in conjunction 
with the central humidifying system? 


Mr. Henderson: Well, there has never been, to my 
knowledge, any dehumidifying used in a cotton mill other 
than in a test laboratory, because the cost of it would be 
almost prohibitive, and we can control the temperature 
and the humidity very closely in the twister room or the 
spinning room or any other room in the winter time. But 
in summer, it is more difficult to control, because of the 
difference in the outdoor air conditions. If it is hot and 
dry outside the incoming air will absorb more water and 
in turn will absorb more heat. 


Mr. Copeland: How much more? 

Mr. Henderson: Take a: humidity of 65 per cent.; 
you can carry your inside temperature about 13 degrees 
above the outside wet bulb temperature. 


Mr. Tuttle: I should like to ask if it is possible, in a 
carpet mill, to put a certain amount of humidity in the 
warp and a less amount in the pile. An excessive amount 
of humidity is a detriment to the pile, but we need hu- 
midity in the warp. 

Mr. Henderson: | am not familiar at all with the 
conditions in woolen mills, and I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Tuttle: Would it be logical or possible to condi- 
tion it in some other place? For instance, I have seen it 
conditioned where it comes off the slasher, in a very con- 
fined area. 

Mr. Henderson: 
room, say? 

Mr. Tuttle: That was material five or six inches wide. 


Would that be in a conditioning 
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Mr. Henderson: We put in some special conditioning 
apparatus in the asbestos plant at Charlotte. 


A Member: Tell us about that. 


Mr. Henderson: We put in a special box there for 
conditioning it, and the strip of cloth passed right through 
the humidifying box. 


A Member: Was that the cloth or the warp? 
Mr. Henderson: Cloth, I think. 


Mr. Floyd: I should like to find out something. Since 
installing long draft the temperature of the room is de- 
cidedly higher, and the humidity is harder to control. | 
should like to know why the temperature is higher and 
how the humidity can be properly controlled. 


Mr. Henderson: ‘The reason that the temperature is 
higher is that long-draft spinning requires more horse- 
power to drive the frames. We have found that true in 
every case. We have found in some cotton mills that it 
takes as much as 15 h.p. to drive a spinning frame with 
long draft on it. 


Mr. Floyd: In my mill we did not change the motors. 
and my frames are drawing not more than one-half h.p. 
more than they did before. 


Mr. Henderson: What humidity did you put in with 
short draft? 


Mr. Floyd: From 60 to 65 per cent. 


Mr. Henderson: If a system is designed for high hu 
midity it is very hard to get that system to carty a low 
humidity. 


Mr. Floyd: I visited a mill yesterday that has been 
carrying long draft for about two years and | understand 
is now going to spend about $10,000 for a ventilating 
system: 


W. P. Barton, foreman, Suiting Mill, Spray, N. C.: 
One of the mills here is running a lot of cut rayon. We 
should like to know how to get the proper humidity in 
the picking and blending and carding and drawing de- 
partments. 


Mr. Henderson: How are you applying it now? 


Mr. Barton: Right now we have humidifying heads 
over the hoppers. We have not been able to get enough 
in there yet. We have three heads over one hopper and 
two other another. 

Mr. Henderson: There is not an excessive amount of 
ventilation in the room, is there? 

Mr. Barton: No, sir. 


Mr. Henderson: It may be a question of the time 
element. You have to give it sufficient time to pick up 
the moisture. 

Mr. Barton: Has anyone else in the room had any 
experience with cut rayon? 

Marshall E. Lake, power sales engineer, Duke Powe 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: At the meeting of the Greenville. 
5. C., branch of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, held the week of the Greenville show. there was a 
Mr. Kennette present, from the DuPont Company, who 
had a paper on the importance of humidity control in 
the rayon industry. He referred to cut rayon, and I think 
if you will get a copy of that paper it will probably give 
you what you want. : 

(This paper will appear in an early issue of Textile 
Bulletin.—Editor. ) 

T. C, Pegram, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. Mill No. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Traders Expect Early Resumption 


Large Scale Buying 


By Prince M. Carlisle 


ESPITE some seven weeks of slow trading, print 
1) cloth and other cotton gray cloth prices have held 

within reasonably close distance of the high levels 
established earlier in the year, and Worth Street traders 
are now convinced that a new buying movement which 
may well achieve the proportions of that of the first quar- 
ter is likely to develop early in May. 


Print cloth mills entered April with an estimated total 
of unfilled orders of 540,000,000 yards, the highest total 
in some years, and against this they held a stock of about 
41,500,000 yards, leaving them a “net backlog” of 498.- 
500,000 yards. In the latter part of March, they were 
producing about 35,300,000 yards a week, but in April 
there has been a sharp reduction in total output by reason 
of a very general return to 40-hour shifts. Current pro- 
duction is running about 31,250,000 yards, so that the 
net backlog—that is, the excess of unfilled orders over 
stocks—at the first of the month was equal to approxi- 
mately 16 weeks production. 


Under these conditions, there was no great temptation 
to reduce prices. A further consideration was the fact 
that for a long time, buyers have shown only minor in- 
terest in goods and few chances appeared to book appre- 
ciable orders even at discounts. Second hands have been 
liquidating a moderate amount of goods, although resale 
offerings have been surprisingly small in relation to the 
tremendous quantities either on order or in the hands of 
buyers. 


The belief that a resumption of large scale buying is 
likely to develop shortly is based upon the sharply im- 
proved inquiry of the past week or two. Buyers who 
have been credited with initiating each of the previous 
four or five buying movements have been bidding for 
July and forward deliveries. Their bids have ranged 
around 37 to 37% cents a pound, whereas for the late 
deliveries mills are not willing to consider much under 
381% cents a pound and on several constructions are quot- 
ing somewhat higher. 

It is considered probable that buyers and sellers will 
get together as to prices by the first week in May or a 
little later. Mills, fortified as they are with large back- 
logs, see no point in rushing matters. They are also 
concerned over the prospects for further increases in 
costs. Their usual attitude is that even if they miss the 
first few orders, they will be better off to decline bids 
below their quoted lists, since.as soon as any moderate 
buying has developed, it is likely that a considerable 
period of activity will follow, and they will be able to 
move out their production during that period. 


Buyers Waiting 


All but a few buyers appear to be content to sit on 
the sidelines. They feel that there is plenty of time to 
await developments before rushing in on their late re- 
quirements. The individual buyer who seeks to buy at 
the low usually fails. Many believe their best policy is 
to wait until the buying movement has started, and even 
if this does mean that they will miss the low point, they 
will be able to buy on a scale upward and almost certainly 
will have time to get in on the way up rather than at the 
top. 


This leaves the situation with a few buyers ready to 
start off the buying but necessarily anxious to test the 
market thoroughly in order to catch the low. This is the 
explanation for their low bids. As mills consistently 
refuse these bids at the lowest levels, they are likely to 
be lifted slightly. The few buyers involved in these 
operations apparently are convinced that they eventually 
will strike a level below current quotations at which they 
will be able to pick up a moderate amount of goods. 
They are conscious of the determination of most mills to 
hold at currently quoted levels, but they feel that a few 
mills may eventually be tempted by some of the bids 
under the present market. 


Meantime, merchandising of spot and nearby goods 
continues slow. Shipments against old contracts are run- 
ning fairly heavy, but while this is reducing the mill back- 
logs, the mills have such large unfilled orders that they 
see nothing to worry about in this situation. 


The threat of higher costs to mills is considered very 
real. There have been some indications that the Admin- 
istration, feeling its oats after the Wagner Act decisions, 
wants to push through some wage and hour legislation as 
a test both of the temper of the public and eventually of 
the Supreme Court’s willingness to go along in the direc- 
tion of approving such measures, as indicated by some 
of the language of the Wagner decisions. For this pur- 
pose, the report in Washington is that the Ellenbogen 
Bill is again being dusted off and may be on the White 
House must list very shortly. 


The minimum wages involved in this bill are higher 
than are currently being paid, and it contains many other 
The industry has registered in 
no uncertain terms with the White House its objection 
to any maximum hour legislation at any figure under 40 
hours a week, and it is likely that labor, as currently 
organized, will go along with this objection. 


objectionable features. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Air Conditioning Textile 


By J. R. Henderson 


Sales Engineer Parks-Cramer Company 


T the outset, I will remind you that this subject of 

air conditioning, about which so much is written 

and said these days, was really started and spon- 
sored right here in the textile mills of the South. That 
was back in 1906, when Stuart W. Cramer, a predecessor 
of the present Parks-Cramer Company, delivered his now 
famous address before the American Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers at Asheville, N. C. At that time he 
defined air conditioning as the combined humidifying, air 
cleaning, heating and ventilating of textile mills, public 
buildings, offices, schools, auditoriums, and the like, under 
automatic control. 


Note that he placed textile mills first, for it was in 
textile mills that the air conditioning industry received 
its first impetus. It has been in textile mills that most of 
the improvements in the art of air conditioning have been 
initiated. You can feel justly proud of this fact. 

Since air conditioning began in your mills, it was no 
more than reasonable that the types of equipment devel- 
oped for maintaining and controlling atmospheric condi- 
tions in mills should have been called air conditioners. 
But today, in order to assist in the development of a 
much wider field of usefulness, a more restricted meaning 
is given to the term. No doubt you are acquainted with 
the terminology adopted a few years ago by the Air Con- 
ditioning Manufacturers Association in co-operation with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce and the National 
Better Business Bureau, which defines and distinguishes 
between “summer air conditioning,’ “winter air condi- 
tioning,’ and “year round air conditioning.” Similarly 
in strict parlance, the term “air conditioner” is classified 
for summer or winter or year round use. 

But the term air conditioning has for years been used 
in a genera] sense to refer to any needed change or con- 
trol of atmospheric conditions in mills, and there is no 
objection whatever in continuing such use, provided its 
implication is not misleading. 

With few exceptions, those engaged in the manufac- 
ture, conditioning or testing of yarns and fabrics, of 
cotton, silk, linen, wool, jute, hemp, rayon—in fact, any 
fibers of either vegetable or animal origin—find it desir- 
able and even essential to maintain constant and uniform 
atmospheric conditions during much of the time. In 
particular, the control of relative humidity has been 
found beneficial. Although the extent and precisions of 
such control varies for different materials and processes, 
the requirements are sufficiently general to make the 
subject of atmospheric control comparable in importance 
to the proper selection of processing machinery. 

Modern methods in textile manufacture which involve 
rapid manipulation of the fibers call for increased 
strength, toughness, and pliability to prevent breakage of 


Address at Northern North Carolina-Virginia meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at Leaksville, N. C., April 24th. 


fiber and yarn. Such important considerations as rate oi 
production, quality of the product, and economy in raw 
material are known to be influenced by moisture content 
or “regain” in the material. It is a well recognized fact 
that regain varies with the relative humidity (and to a 
slight extent with the temperature) of the air to which 
the material is exposed. Consequently control of atmo- 
spheric conditions has long been considered most essential 
to satisfactory and economical manufacture. 


Apart from the actual manipulation of fibers during 
the manufacturing process, air conditioning is of recog- 
nized importance in the regulation of sizes and weights of 
textile materials and products. This is readily appreci- 
ated when you consider that the normal moisture regain 
(or percentage of water content compared to oven-dry 
weight of the material) ranges from less than 6 per cent. 
to more than 16 per cent. for various textile materials. 
The regain of any given material exposed to an uncon- 
trolled atmosphere may easily double during the course 
of a single day, as the result of ordinary changes in 
weather conditions. When goods are bought and sold on 
the basis of weight, changes in regain result in serious 
losses to buyer or seller unless regain is allowed for in 
accordance with established standards. Atmospheric con- 
trol, which serves to bring regain within satisfactory 
limits prior to weighting tests, is the approved method of 
forestalling such losses. 

Another well-established purpose and advantage of air 
conditioning in the textile industry is the maintenance of 
improved conditions from the point of view of the health 
and comfort of the workers. For most departments and 
processes, temperatures and humidities most essential to 
satisfactory and economical manufacture fall within the 
range of conditions which, though not ideal, are suitable 
from the health standpoint. In those departments where 
moderately high or high relative humidities are needed, it 
usually is not necessary that temperature also be high. 
Consequently, if the method used for maintaining and 
controlling relative humidity serves simultaneously to 
keep temperature within satisfactory limits, a double 
purpose is served by the air conditioning equipment. 

Modern methods of humidification differ greatly from 
old-time methods in respect to temperatures maintained. 
A properly designed system provides for evaporative 
cooling sufficient to absorb all heat from machinery or 
other sources liberated within the rooms served. It per- 
mits ample ventilation so that continuous evaporation of 
large quantities of water is possible. As a result, well- 
humidified spinning and twisting departments, weave 
rooms, etc., formerly considered to be unbearably hot 
during the summer season, are now maintained as cool as, 
and in many cases cooler than, the outdoor air. It would 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Attending The 


Leaksville Meeting 


The following men registered at the Leaksville meeting 
of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association: 


Adkins, R. J., Overseer Weaving, Draper Sheeting Mill, Draper 
N. C. 

Alexander, C. W., Overseer Spinning, The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Cooleemee, N. C. 

Armfield, R. H., Supt., White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Arthur, W. J., Foreman, Sheeting Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Ashmore, Wm. G., Southern Editor, 7Jextile World, Greenville, 
S. C. 

Ashworth, W. A., Follow-up Man, Blanket and Sheeting Mill, 
Draper, N. C. 


Barber, L. C., Overseer, No. 8 Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Barton, W. P., Foreman, Suiting, Spray, N. C. 

Batson, C. B., Manager, Superintendent, Consolidated Textile, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Bondurant, T. L., Second Hand, Spray Cotton Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Boyd, Chas. H., Superintendent, Spray Cotton Mill, Spray, N. C 

Bradiord, J. B., Overseer, Weaving, Martinsville Cotton MiAill, 
Martinsville, Va. 

Rrown, C. B., Ass’t. Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Burrus, P. H., Industrial Engineering Dept., Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C. 

Butler, R. A., Industrial Engineer, Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
N. C. 

Campbell, 1. E., Spray Cotton Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Cates, Willie C., Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Childers, J. C., Designer, Erlanger, Erlanger, N. C. 

Childres, J. T., Card & Spinner, 2nd Shift, Minneola Mig. Co., 
Gibsonville, N. C. 

Coffin, W. E., Section man, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C 

Copland, J. R., Vice-President, E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burling 

ton, N. C. 

Crane, Frank, Safety Director, N. C. Industrial Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Craven, R. K., Overseer Weaving, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 

Crowder, J. H., Second hand, Bedspread Mill No. 1, Leaksville, 


Davis, W. Lesie, Asst. Superintendent, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dickinson, G. C., Asst. Production Mgr., Marshall Field & Co, 

Sheeting Dept., Spray, N. C. 


Edwards, J. A., Machinist, Finishing Mill, Spray, N. C. 
Ellis, Ralph L., Foreman, Weaving, Blanket Mill, Draper, N. C. 


Farmer, |. C., Assistant Superintendent, Towel Mill, Fieldale, Va. 
Ferguson, O. F., Overseer Weaving, Sheeting Mill, Spray, N. C. 
Fonville, John C., Editorial Staff, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gammon, W. E., Overseer Weaving, No. 8 Mill, Danville. Va. 
Gibson, W. L., Denim, White Oak Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 
Going, R. C., Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 


Harris, Lee, Second Hand, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C, 

Hayden, N. W., M. N., Finishing and Bleaching Mill, Spray, N. C 

Hill, I. A., Second Hand, No. 8 Riverside Mills, Danville. Va. 

Holt, E. M., Mer., The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee. N. C 

Hopkins, J. O., Spinning Foreman, Morehead Cotton Mills Co.. 

Leaksville, N. C. 

Hornbuckel, R. M., Foreman, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Hloward, B. B., Quality Control Bureau, Marshall Field Mill. 
Leaksville, N. C. 

Howell, E. L., Designer, Nokomis Mill, Lexington, N. C. 

Hurst, Albert, Stock Hand, Rhode Island Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 


Inscoe, J. W., Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolee- 
mee, N. C. 
Jeffries, J]. M., Fixer, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 


Jennings, W. J., Carder and Spinner, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 


Killette, W. P., Asst. Overseer Weaving, Minneola Mig. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 


Lake, Marshall E.. Power Sales Engineer, Duke Power Co., Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Lassiter, C. T., Penick & Ford Ltd. Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Lathem, J. T., Indst. Engineering Dept., Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C. 

Lindsay, J. H., Superintendent, Finishing and Bleaching Mill. 
Spray, N. C. 

Lovell, R. L., Foreman in Weaving, Second Shift, Sheeting Mill, 
Spray, N. C. 


Mansfield, E. J., Foreman, Finishing Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Matthews, A. J., Overseer, Weaving, Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, 
N. C. 

May, A. E., Foreman, Marshall Field & Co., Suiting, Spray, N. C. 

May, G. H., Dyer, Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

May, Howard, Fixer Tying in Dept., Proximity Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

May,']J. F., Second Hand, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C 

May, Mack, Second Hand, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

May, R. W., Second Hand, Beaming & Slashing, Tye-in Dept.., 
Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

McDonald, Glenn, Overseer Beaming & Slashing, Proximity Mig. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

McNeely, J. E., Supt. Finishing, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 

Moreland, R. C., Overseer Spinning, White Oak Mill, Greensboro, 


Nash, C. E., Overseer Weaving, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 

Pegram, T. C., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 3, Cooleemec, 
N. C. 

Perry, Horace, Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Perry, W. N., Master mechanic, Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 


Reid, H. J., Head loom fixer, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, 
N.C 


Rhinehardt, W. A., Supt. Office, Blanket & Sheet Mill, Draper, 

Richardson, W. H., Foreman, Sheeting, Marshall Field & Co.., 
Spray, N. C. 

Ripple, J. H., Supt., Marshall Field & Co., Fieldale, Va. 

Rogers, C. T., Foreman, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Royal, B. Ellis, Associate Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Rudisill, John A., Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Rushworth, L. J., Superintendent, Riverside Cotton Mills, Dan 

ville ,Va. 

Samuels, J. E., Foreman, Draper Sheeting Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Scott, John D., Overseer, spinning, Proximity Mills, Greensboro 

Shannon, E. LeRoy, Second Hand Weaving, Riverside Mill, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Shumate, W. H., Overseer Weaving, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Simpson, Glenn, Second Hand, Finishing Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 

Skinner, David, Section man, W. W. S. Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Snow, G. B., Salesman, Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Squires, W. J., Quality Control Staff, Draper Blanket, Sheeting 
Mills, Marshall Field & Co., Draper, N. C. 

ee Jesse F., Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 


Strutton, Dan J., Foreman Weaving, Marshall Field & Co., Suit- 
ing Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Sutliff, Samuel, Loom fixer, Spray Sheeting Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Swing, W. H., N. M., Lexington Silk Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Taylor, V. M., Foreman, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. and N. J. Lubricating Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Thomas, J. O., Asst. Personnel Director, Marshall Field & Co. 
Spray, N. C. 

Turner, Robert Frank, Blanket Mill, Draper, N. C. 

—— L. W., N. Y¥. and N. J. Lubricating Co., Charlotte, 

Tillet, E. C., Foreman Sheeting, Draper Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Turner, Morris, Foreman, Karastan Rug Mill, Marshall Field & 
Co., Leaksville, N. C. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Flyer Lead or Bobbin Lead? 


Editor: 


Would like to hear from carders of experience on both 
fyer-lead and bobbin-lead fly frames, which is the bes: 
and why? 

“TREASURER 


Answer To “Swivel Chair’ 


Why Not Higher Speed on Looms?) 


I believe that I am qualified to give answer to “Swivel 
Chair’ question as to why some looms will not operate 
during variations in speed. 

All kinds of textile machinery are designed to run 4t 
some certain speed. All the machines throughout the 
mill are positive motions except the loom. 

In the loom it is always a question whether or not the 
shuttle will get through the warp and into the opposite 
box In time to raise the dagger above the frog steel to 
prevent the loom from banging off. 

All adjustments of the pick motion, parallel, box mo- 
tion and shuttle check motion must be made for some 
particular speed. When the speed goes up, the picking 
mechanism throws the shuttle with greater force and the 
boxes being set to check a lower momentum cannot hold 
it; whereas if the speed should drop below normal, the 
reverse is true. The pick motion will deliver less force to 
the shuttle, causing it to fail to go all the way up into 
the opposite box. 

It is a difficult matter sometimes to get some of our 
superiors to understand that for a loom to do its best, 
it must have a reasonable, steady, even speed. 

There is much more that can be said about this matter 
of speed, but I do not wish to tire you. However, if the 
above is not sufficiently clear, or if there are any other 
questions that you would like to ask, I am at your ser- 
vice. 


‘““BEENTHERE 


Answer To “Second Hand” 


‘Is It Practical to Use Comb Guide—April 15th Issue) 


Yes, you can run your warp yarn No. 56s through the 
comb guide on spooler. 

However, it is necessary to have the settings on the 
card properly made, so that the stock will be 
large pieces of foreign matter and oversize neps. 


free of 


Another thing, and one of very much importance, is to 
have the cards stripped often enough to prevent as much 
foreign matter going through as possible. 


’ 


If all the preparatory processes are doing their full 
duty from the bale breaker up to the spun yarn, you wil! 
have practically no trouble in running this yarn through 
the comb guide. | 

But if the stock is put through the picking and carding 
machines in a don’t care manner, you cannot use the 
comb guide with any degree of satisfaction. 

“SPOOLER”’ 


Reply To “J. G. C.” 


(Power Transmission Problem) 
I.ditor: 


You can use a 5” single belt with perfect safety with 
your 30” diameter pulleys to give ten horsepower to the 
driven shaft. 


Here is a rule to fit your question for an open belt: 


breed —=1884.96 feet per minute traveled by 
12 belt. 
900 


=4,77 width of belt single. 
1884.96 

You first find the feet traveled per minute by the belt, 
by multiplying the speed of the driving shaft by the 
diameter in inches of the pulley and by 3.1416 and di- 
viding by 12, the inches in one foot. 

Then multiply the horsepower by 900 standard and 
divide by the feet traveled per minute by the belt, and 
the last answer is the width of a single belt. 

‘POWER 


Reply To “Whorl” 
(WHERE To MEASURE WHORL OF SPINDLE) 
Editor: 


In trying to find the exact place to take the diameter 
of a spinning frame spindle whorl is almost as difficult as 
trying to find safe and sane reasons for packing our Su- 
preme Court. 

A very small band will run the spindle faster than a 
very large one, so you can see that it depends on the 
size of the band as to where to take the diameter. No 
arbitrary rule can be given. 

You could not determine the exact speed of your spin- 
die even if you had the exact diameter of the whorl, for 
you could not guess or find out otherwise just how much 
slippage there is between the cylinder and the spindle 
band, and between the spindle band and the whorl. 

So why worry about the exact speed of the spindle? 
A few thousandths of a turn more or less means nothing. 

“OrFIce Boy.” 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Mills 
- (Continued from Page 9) 


be possible to go further and provide for complete refrig- 
eration of textile mills during the hot season. but the 
expense of such refrigerating equipment is not ordinarily 
justified in view of the degree of comfort now attainable 
with the highly perfected systems which combine high 
evaporative capacity with controlled ventilation, about 
which I shall speak again later. 

The requirements for atmospheric control are so varied 
that many different types of air conditioning equipment 
can be used to advantage in the textile industry. No one 
type is suitable for all mills and in many cases two or 
more types of equipment are sometimes advisable, each 
serving one or more departments. 

In mills where yarns are spun from natural fibers or 
where woven goods are produced from yarns of either 
vegetable or animal origin, humidification is the principal 
requirement. A system of direct humidifying usually is 
recommended. Close control of relative humidity is need- 


ed but temperature may vary within limits representing 
the range of comfort. 


In knitting mills, both humidity and temperature con- 
trol are desirable and the entire avoidance of free mois- 
ture in the room is a wise precaution. Cleansing of out- 
door air before admitting it to the mill also is desirable. 
These are features of the central station system to which 
I shall refer again. 

The manufacture of rayon and other synthetic fibers 
involves both temperature and humidity control at levels 
calling for cooling and dehumidification during most of 
the year. Dehumidifying equipment also is essential in 
testing laboratories where both humidity and temperature 
are constantly maintained within specified limits. 

Automatic regulators for starting and stopping humidi- 
fiers, for controlling heaters, dampers, ventilating fans, 
etc., are of three principal types: (1) humidity regulators 
of the wet and dry bulb type, or psychrostats, (2) hu- 
midity regulators of the absorption type, or hygrostats, 
and (3) thermostats. In special cases a fourth type, the 
wet bulb temperature regulator, is used. 

Thermostats may control heating, cooling, or ventilat- 
ing equipment. In some cases they may be used to vary 
the maximum evaporative capacity of humidifiers in ac- 
cordance with major demand requirements. 

The wet and dry bulb humidity regulator or psychro- 
stat is a highly perfected instrument which operates to 
control relative humidity regardless of temperature by 
actuation of a humidifier valve or other humidity influ- 
encing mechanism. The psychrostat contains two com- 
partments maintained respectively at the dry and wet 
bulb temperatures of the room air and through which a 
sample of room air is drawn. Thermostatic metal bellows 
act differentially through leverage mechanism to close or 
open an air port, the resulting building up or release of 
pressure serving to actuate a relay valve which in turn 
opens or closes a main valve supplying air or water to the 
humidifiers. 

The hygrostat contains a moisture absorptive or hygro- 
scopic material, the elongation or contraction of which. 
with changes in regain as influenced by atmospheric con- 
ditions, acts through suitable pneumatic valve or electric 


co 
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contacts to effect starting or stopping of the humidifiers. 
Some hygrostats are more sensitive and reliable than 
others, but all are influenced to some extent by temper- 
ature—especially sudden changes in temperature—and to 
aging of the hygroscopic element which should be cali- 
brated frequently and renewed occasionally. Of the 
various animal and vegetable materials used for this pur- 
pose, the human hair has been found most reliable and 
sensitive over long periods of use. 

Methods of calculating humidifying and ventilating 
capacities for textile installations have been highly per- 
fected in recent years. Rules of thumb have been largely 
discarded in favor of exact mathematical calculations in 
all cases where thermal data are known or can readily be 
ascertained. These improved methods of calculation, 
coupled with improved design of the humidifying and 
automatic regulating equipment, have made it possible 
to secure more satisfactory and stable atmospheric con- 
ditions in all mill departments with consequently greater 
return on the invested capital. 

No longer is it satisfactory to install an arbitrary num- 
ber of units or pounds of water per hour for each unit of 
volume in a mill and department of stated character. 
Instead we secure accurate data on the amount of heat 
to be absorbed (including heat from motors and process- 
ing machines, lights, people, and from outdoors) at the 
required atmospheric conditions. With these as a basis, 
the required evaporative capacity and frequency of air 
changes are computed. Outdoor conditions against which 
capacities are desirably figured are ascertained from a 
summary of Weather Bureau statistics covering a period 
of many years. 

In establishing desirable limits of temperature, humid- 
ity and air movement from the point of view of comfort 
and efficiency of the workers, research data on “effective 
temperature,”’ published in the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, have 
been used to advantage. These limits have been checked 
by numerous mill tests. In this connection distinction 
between ideal and commercial limits of comfort should 
not be overlooked. 


The principal types of air conditioning equipment suit- 
able for textile mill use include locally distributed humidi- 
fiers of various sorts as well as central station systems. 


The essentials of a good direct humidifying system 
are: 


1. Adequate total evaporative capacity. 


2. Ample number of humidifying units or moisture 
outlets, so the conditions may be maintained with a close 
degree of uniformity when the system is operating at 
either light or peak load. 


3. Satisfactory performance of each unit. Fixed ca- 
pacity over a long period without undue accumulations of 
lint, etc., requiring cleaning. Good quality of spray with 
absence of coarse particles. 

4. Dependable and accurate system of automatic reg- 
ulation with regulators located in working area of the 
room at representative points such that conditions can be 
maintained uniformly without local variations, and con- 
stantly regardless of weather changes, starting and stop- 
ping of mill machinery, etc. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Traders Expect Early Resumption of Large Scale 
Buying 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Merchants in New York believe that there is something 
more to worry about that mere organizations or even 
legislative developments. Costs have already risen to 
levels which have induced some worry as to whether the 
finished goods can be merchandised successfully. It is 
felt that the 80 square print cloths, for example, can sell 
at up to around 11 cents a yard without disturbing the 
distribution of 80 square percales. Anything much higher 
than this, however, is likely, it is feared, to cause many 
garment manufacturers to switch to lower constructions. 
The goods can now be bought in the gray at around 934c 
for early delivery but this figure is based on present costs 
and on present raw cotton, and on that basis does not 
leave any huge margin for mills. 


The possibility exists that the recent weakness in raw 
cotton, like that in other commodities, is a temporary 
halt in a general upward trend. Cotton at around 16 
cents or higher for New York spots would carry 80 
squares beyond 11 cents a yard even at present labor 
costs. Any substantial increase in labor costs would do 
the same thing. 


With these considerations in mind, some merchants are 
giving a lot of thought to the problem of selling far for- 
ward deliveries of standard constructions. They do not 
like to commit their mills to the manufacture of con- 
structions which might by the last quarter of the year 
swing into lower consumption. 


The market for sheetings and several similar coarse 
goods numbers remains very strong, with mills sold sol- 
idly ahead and with prices well maintained. There have 
been few advances in recent weeks, however. 

Fine yarn gray cloths, after holding up well for a long 
period, swung into a minor decline during the first part 
of April as a few mills began to accept business at less 
than general quotations. Many mills have continued to 
refuse to meet these low prices, however. There remains 
a likelihood that with some fair buying in May, prices 
may swing back to former levels. Meanwhile, the great 
majority of mills have a great deal of business on their 
books and are now pushing sales. 


Fancy goods have been sampled to some extent for 
spring, 1938, but this has not gone forward rapidly. 
Some traders believe that the number of new cloths devel- 
oped for the next spring season will be small. They point 
out that many mills have their fancy goods looms tied up 
on staple fine goods, for which there was a good market 
some weeks ago. Others are turning out summer and 
fall fancies on contract. This leaves little equipment 
available for sampling operations. 
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Personal News 


Hardin Stark, of the Dominion Textile Company, was 
recently elected president of the Pine Bluff Rotary Club. 


W. 3S. Durham has been promoted to overseer of the 
hiling spinning at the Eureka plant of the Springs Mills. 
Chester, S. C. 


J]. H. Robbins has been promoted to overseer of the 
warp spinning, spooling and warping at the Eureka plant 
ot Springs Mills, Chester, S. C. 


J. Y. Jones, superintendent of the Newberry Cotton 
Mills, has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Newberry, S. C. 


J. M. James has resigned as overseer of weaving and 
cloth room at Entwistle Mills No. 3, Rockingham, N. C.., 
and is temporarily living at 1835 N. Allen street, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


Joe Sanders, who has been superintendent at the 
Springstein plant for the past five years has been trans- 
ferred to the Gayle plant of the Springs Mills, Chester, 
S. C., to be superintendent of that plant. 


S. H. Jordan has resigned his position with the Wen- 
nonah Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Lexington, N. C., and has 
accepted a position with the Roanoke Weaving Company, 
Vinton, Va. 


C. W. Wilbanks has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Springstein plant of Springs Mills, Chester, S. C. 
He was formerly overseer of spinning at the Eureka 
plant. 


LaFayette Lanier III has been named superintendent 
of the Riverside Mill at Riverview, Ala., succeeding the 
late Thomas J. Goggans. Mr. Lanier is a graduate of 
Georgia Tech and a grandson of the late LaFayette La- 
nier, Sr., pioneer textile manufacturer. 


A. B. Alexander, Jr., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Shelbyville Mills plant of U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc. He graduated from Georgia Tech in 1931, 
and has been with U. S. Rubber since that time, and has 
been acting as’ superintendent since the death of H. H. 
Ocheltree in October, 1936. 
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Walter Gayle At Gibraltar 


The above is a picture of Walter Gayle, Southern rep- 
resentative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, and Mrs. Gayle, at 
Gibraltar. Mr. and Mrs. Gayle are on a trip to Europe 


and sent us this photograph on a post card mailed April 
12th. 


LD. J. Gardner, superintendent Myers plant of Textiles, 
Inc., and Ridge Mills, Gastonia, N. C., is improving after 
undergoing an operation at St. Peter’s Hospital in Char- 
lotte. 


Claude Kay has become superintendent of the weaving 
divisions of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company’s Nos. 1, 
2 and 2 units, at Pelzer, S.C. He was formerly of Dra- 
per, N. C. 


R. T. Staples is now superintendent of J. W. Sanders 
Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. He was formerly assistant 
superintendent of New Braunfels Textile Mills, Inc., New 
Braunfels, Tex. 


J. J. Davis has accepted a position as overseer spinning 
with the Selma Manufacturing Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. He was formerly with J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Meridian, Miss. 


T. H. Burkhart, formerly vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C.., 
has accepted the position of general superintendent of 
the Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Marshall Dilling, Jr., son of the superintendent of the 
Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. C., is in- 
cluded in a list of students who have made honor grades 
at N. C. State College. 


Donald Comer, head of the Avondale Mills and presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been elected to the board of directors of the Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah. 


J. Harvey White, president of the Travora Manufac- 
turing Company, Graham, N. C., has returned from a six 
weeks’ visit to Mexico. He was accompanied by Mrs. 


White. 


M. D. Maney, for 40 years associated with the textile 
industry and for the past eight years superintendent of 
the silk mill, which is Unit No. 3 of the Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has resigned from his position. 


P. C. Storey, who has been manager of the Randtex 
Mills, Inc., Naomi unit, at Randleman, N. C., which has 
been closed down, has been transferred to the Faytex 
Mills, Inc., Lakedale, N. C. 
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Robert B. Riddle, of Birmingham, Ala., is now overseer 
carding, J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


W.N. Darby, who was for years superintendent of the 
Alpine Cotton Mills in Morganton, N. C., has become 
superintendent of Kinston Textile Mills, at Kinston, 

John A. Law, president of Saxon Mills, delivered the 
principal address as founder’s day was observed at Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C. ‘The college is named 
for Dexter Converse, pioneer textile manufacturer of 
this section and organizer of the Clifton and D. E. 
verse mill companies. 


J]. D. Sandridge, of the Du Pont Company, is tourna- 
ment chairman for the Annual Men’s Invitation Goll 
Tournament which will be held at the Charlotte Country 
Club, May 6th, 7th and 8th. The course, which is one 
of the finest in the South, will be open for practice rounds 
beginning May 3rd. 


John Volk has arrived at Belmont, N. C., from Guelph, 
Canada, to take charge of a department of the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Volk was formerly at 
Belmont, and was transferred from the local unit of the 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company to the unit in Canada 
a year or more ago. 


N. C. Division of Southern Textile 
Association To Meet in Raleigh 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its Spring Meeting at N. C. State 
College Textile School, Raleigh, May Ist, at 10 a. m. 

Guest speakers include Wm. McL. Fraser, assistant 
general manager of Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., on ““New Development in Textile Machinery,” 
and R. W. Philip, editor of Cotton, in an informal talk 
on the sidelights of his trip to Japan. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., chairman, urges all operating execu- 
tives and members to attend. This promises to be a very 
entertaining and instructive méeting and should prove 
highly valuable to those attending. 


Coming Textile Events 
MAY 1 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association meeting at the Textile School of N. C. 
State College, in Raleigh, N. C. 
MAY 12-13-14 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association will 
hold their annual meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Board of Governors meet May 12. 


May 14-15 
National Rayon Technical Conference, at Wash- 


ington, D. C.. 
MAY 31 - June 5 
National Cotton Week. Seventh Annual Observ- 


ance. 
JUNE 3-4 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 37th annual 
meeting, at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 11-12 


Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

| that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. Oo. B 343 


. Oo. Box 
Greenville, $. C. 


311 Somerset Ave. Taunton, Mass. 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Mills 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Humidifiers of the direct type include atomizers, cen- 
trifugals, and high duty humidifiers. Turbo atomizers 
operated by air under pressure. The jet of air induces a 
flow of water through an adjoining orifice concentric with 
the air port. These humidifiers are simple in construc- 
tion. ‘They deliver a fine spray directly into the room to 
be humidified. Numerous units of relatively low capacity 
are advantageously located to provide ample total capac- 
ity with uniform distribution of moisture. They can be 
used satisfactorily in high or low posted rooms and are 
particularly suitable where belts or other obstructions 
would interfere with larger types of humidifiers. The 
performance of atomizers is unaffected by lint, dust, or 
other atmospheric impurities. A recent development in 
humidifiers of this type consists of the addition of auto- 
matic self-cleaning mechanism which causes both air and 
water ports to be cleaned of dirt and oil deposits each 
time the air pressure is shut off by actuation of the auto- 
matic controls. 


Centrifugal humidifiers also are locally distributed. 
Each consists of a motor-driven disk which causes water 
supplied at low pressure to be thrown against a series of 
teeth or corrugations thereby being broken into spray 
which is discharged into the room by the aid of a fan. 
When such humidifiers are designed to deliver spray in 
all directions, they have evaporafive capacities two or 
three times as great as atomizers. The performance of 
centrifugal humidifiers is somewhat affected by lint and 
dust in the air. Use of such units is ordinarily confined 
to small installations and where the air is relatively clean. 


So-called high duty humidifiers operate by water under 
high pressure. They, too, are mounted overhead in the 
room to be humidified. Spray is generated within a cas- 
ing below which is a pan which catches the unevaporated 
spray. The unused water is drained to a central filter 
tank from which it is re-pumped to the humidifier nozzles. 
Above each unit is a fan which delivers air partly through 
the spray and partly down the outside of the casing. The 
force and proper portioning of the air currents account 
for the high evaporative capacity of this type of humidi- 
fier—greater than that of any other unit which sprays 
directly into the room air. The high duty humidifier is 
capable of satisfactory performance at capacities up to 
10 gal. per hour or 5 to 10 times the capacity of humidi- 
fiers of the atomizer type. This is the most economical 
type of humidifier for large installations. It is partic- 
ularly adaptable to hot spinning and twisting departments 
where high evaporative cooling is essential to comfort. 

The central station air condition system consists of a 
centrally located spray chamber through which air from 
outdoors or re-circulated from the mill is drawn by a 
large pressure type fan. After being washed and satur- 
ated, the air with or without subsequent heating is deliv- 
ered through a duct system to the room or rooms served. 
By controlling the volume of air, the temperature of the 
spray water and degree of heating, any desirable condi- 
tion of humidity and temperature may be attained. This 
type of system is essential where complete control of 
conditions is needed. It can be designed to include any 
desirable function in atmospheric control. In the textile 
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industry the central station system is particularly adapted 
to installations which involve close control of temperature 
as well as relative humidity and especially where excep- 
tional cooling or dehumidification is needed, in which 
case refrigeration is a necessary adjunct. 


Automatic regulation may be simple or complicated, 
depending upon the number of rooms to be treated and 
the required condition in each. 

Small installations of the central station type are use- 
ful for controlling atmospheric conditions in “condition- 
ing rooms’ where textile yarns or fabrics are treated for 
short or long periods. 

In recent years the use of atmospheric control equip- 
ment in textile testing laboratories has steadily increased, 
with resulting tmprovement in the accuracy of test data 
and the elimination of inconsistencies and misunderstand- 
ings. Apparatus for controlling relative humidity is 
simple and not unduly expensive. A system of humidi- 
fiers of the Turbo atomizers type is satisfactory for the 
purpose, and many well-known laboratories are so equip- 
ped. Automatic regulators of the psychrometric wet and 
dry bulb type are preferable to the hygroscopic on ac- 
count of the unavoidable variations in temperature during 
summer weather and the need of careful and frequent 
checking and readjustment. 

Recent improvements in apparatus of the central sta- 
tion type suitable for the conditioning of textile testing 
laboratories have resulted in a rapidly increasing number 
of such installations. An automatically regulated atom- 
izer system may be preferable to a central station system 
without refrigeration, but complete air conditioning with 
refrigeration makes an ideal installation for combined 
humidity and temperature control. Constant and accu- 
rate regulation of conditions in the test room has advan- 
tages which are considered by many to justify fully the 
added expense of the complete system. With such a 
system, tests may be made on hot humid summer days, 
when frequently it would be impossible without the re- 
frigerating equipment to maintain atmospheric conditions 
corresponding to established standards. 

In the old days humidification was little more than a 
makeshift—crude methods, even sprinkling the floor, were 
resorted to as a means to allay static. 

Then humidifiers were gradually developed. Early 
types had too little evaporative capacity and were in- 
stalled too sparsely to require or permit automatic reg- 
ulation, but the advantages of the higher humidities they 
were able to produce became evident at once. Not only 
was static greatly lessened, but increased moisture con- 
tent in the yarn improved strength and pliability, lessened 
waste, improved production and quality. Mill men ‘be- 
came “regain conscious.” 

Development of the regain idea led to further improve- 
ment in humidifiers; capacities were increased and in- 
stallations were made on a more generous basis. The 
natural result of having sufficient capacity for severe 
weather was to have more than enough in mild weather. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, so automatic hu- 
midity regulators were developed—first the Hygrostat, 
later the Psychrostat. 

Then followed a period of improvement in textile ma- 
chinery and building design. Speeds of all machines were 
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Air Conditioning Discussed At Leaksville 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 7) 


3, Cooleemee, N. C.: I want to ask Mr. Henderson if 
your company has made any new developments on con- 
ditioning in the picker rooms. 


Mr. Henderson: No, sir. We have conditioning in 
some picker rooms, but we have used direct humidifica- 
tion, or heads, and in some cases turbo-humidifiers. It 
takes a lot of humidity there because of the rapid air 
change. So far as our company is concerned, we have 
no new developments. Some of the mills have worked 
out a system for recirculating the air, but we have nothing 
new. In fact, we have conditioned only two or three, 
and that was several years back. 


Chairman: I should like to supplement that by saying 
that the air circulating in the picker room is taken care 
of at the present time by what is known as an air cleaner, 
which several of the companies are putting out. The air 
just recirculates in the room. 


Mr. Henderson: I imagine it takes a lot of cleaning 
to keep the lint out of those air cleaners, doesn’t it? 


Chairman: If they are cleaned out four times a day 
that takes care of the situation very well. 

Do you heat your water in extreme cold weather? 

Mr. 
tank? 

Mr. Rushworth: 


Mr. Henderson: It depends on the type of mill. We 
recommend it for weave mills, but where you have only 
spinning and twisting it is not necessary. The water 
passing through the humidifiers picks up sufficient heat 
in those hot departments, you see. 


Mr. Holt: In a spinning mill, would you or would 
you not recommend a humidifying system? 


Henderson: You mean in the central humidifier 


Yes. 


Mr. Henderson: Of the central-station type? 


Mr. Holt: Yes. 
Mr. Henderson: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Holt: You would not in a weave room? 


Mr. Henderson: Oh, yes, but in a weave room you 
have to have local humidifiers with it. The central sta- 
tion by itself will not humidity much over 65 per cent. 
That would be about the maximum. If you want any- 
thing over that you have to supplement it. 


Chairman: We had a system that we supplemented 
in that way, Mr. Holt. We had a mill that was origi- 
nally equipped with another system, and we later, in 
order to get up the percentage of humidity, added a dif- 
ferent circulating system, with heads. 


Mr. Henderson: We have put in quite a number of 
them. The rayon people use them, too. 
atomizer head right at the outlet. 


Mr. Gammon: If your temperature is running low— 
say you drop to 68 or 70 on your dry bulb, would it not 
force more water into the room to build up the proper 
percentage of relative humidity? 


Mr. Henderson: No, at a low temperature, that would 
be an indication that you did not have a whole lot of 
heat, and, secondly, the humidifier capacity would be cut 
down to gvie you the proper humidity. If you have a 
high temperature the humidifier heads have to run full 


They have 
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blast to lower the temperature and give you the proper 
amount of moisture. 


Mr. Gammon: My experience has been that where 
the temperature cools down the more the heads run. 


Chairman: That is in a type of concrete building. | 
think the lower temperature there was due to the output 
of heat. In other words, his question was, is there a 
larger output of water with low temperature? 


Mr. Henderson: I should think it would be the other 
way around, unless the large output of water has reduced 
the temperature. I do not know that I quite get the 
question. 


Mr. Gammon: My observation is that the heads do 
not seem to come on so often where you keep the temper- 
ature up around 78 or 80 as when it drops down to 68 or 
70 or 72. 


Mr. Henderson: 
conditions outdoors? 


Are you speaking of winter time 


Mr. Gammon: Yes. 


Mr. Henderson: I can not imagine what would cause 
that, unless you introduce an excessive amount of outside 
air which will cause it, because in the winter time there is 
not sufficient grains of moisture in the outside air. 


Mr. Gammon: I think that is the point right there. 


Mr. Henderson: Yes, I think so; I think you are 
bringing in an excessive amount of outside air. 


Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. 


Mr. Thomas, have you any announcements to make? 


J. O. Thomas: We have prepared for a luncheon in 
the cafeteria in this building, which will be served by the 
Junior Service Guild, and we shall be glad to have as 
many of you present there as possible. After the lunch- 
eon there will be an addresss by Mr. Robert West, of 
Danville, on “Trends in the Textile Industry.” There 
will also be some entertainment features during the lunch- 
eon—tap dancing, etc. 


Chairman: I certainly hope everyone who can will 
stay for the luncheon, because I think you will have a 
nice time. 

I also wish to ask the members to send in to the exec- 
utive committee of the Division, at any time prior to the 
fall, any questions they wish discussed at the next meet- 
ing. At times it has been the practice of the executive 
committee to mail a list of questions to the members. 
Then again the committee, in talking over these matters, 
has felt that if they pin the discussion down to this list 
of questions there might be something else that some 
member might have wanted to bring up at the meeting. 
So we follow different plans at different times. If you 
have any questions you want discussed, send them in to 
Mr. J. O. Thomas, in care of the Marshall Field Com- 
pany, Spray, N. C. 

Mr. Culver Batson, a former president of the Southern 
Textile Association, has just stepped into the room. We 
shall be glad to have a word from him. Have you any- 
thing to say at this time, Mr. Batson? 


Culver Batson, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 


Va.: Only that I am hungry, Mr. Chairman. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Chairman: We will adjourn now for lunch. 


(The meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock noon.) 
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Too Many Spindle Hours 


i fea Census Bureau reports that cotton mills 
in the United States operated 9,698,368 ,000 
spindle hours during March. 

In January, 1923, we reached 9,274,137,000 
spindle hours and as the result of that over- 
production had to go into many months of cur- 
tailment which did not cease until August, 1924, 
when the bottom was reached at 5,434,436,000 
spindle hours. 

In March, 1927, we reached 9,638,035,000 
spindle hours and that overproduction forced a 
curtailment until we went down to 6,251,145,000 
spindle hours in July, 1928. 

In January, 1929, we reached 9,226,738,000 
spindle hours and held very near that figure until 
October, 1929, when there were 9,005,849,000 
spindle hours. 

After that period of overproduction there were 
many months of part time operation for mills. 

When our cotton mills are operating upon the 
basis of 9,698,368,000 spindle hours per month 
they are overproducing, in our opinion. 

Overproduction will mean goods in excess of 
consumption and that eventually means goods 
sold at lower prices, probably at prices below 
cost. 

Overproduction for a few months may also 
mean idleness for many months, for thousands of 
our cotton mill operatives who can not find em- 
ployment when textile machinery is idle. 

Any such rate of operation as was indicated 
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for March, 1937, has always been the forerun- 
ner of low prices for goods, operating losses and 
idleness for mills and distress for employees. 

Will the lessen never be learned? Will the 
blind always be blind? 


The Serpent Enters the Garden 


Mo: mill employees are well versed in the 
Bible, hence the story of Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden is very familiar. They know 
the story of the happiness until the serpent en- 
tered and with his wily arguments destroyed 
those conditions of contentment and happiness. 

No one is trying to compare present conditions 
in the textile industry to the Garden of Eden, 
and yet the conditions within the industry are 
reasonably satisfactory. 

The work is regular, the wages are good and 
getting better, the hours are reasonable: in fact, 
no industry has shorter hours, the living and 
working conditions are good, the prospects for 
these conditions to continue are good, and yet 
the serpent of C. I. O. comes gliding in with his 
olly tongue and persuasive platitudes and urges 
the workers to follow him. 

Industrial relationships in the textile industry 
of the South are good. Employers and employees 
enjoy cordial relationships. They were born in 
the same environment and grew up together. 
They know each other and are living a perfectly 
normal life. The C. I. O. glides in, however, and 
says that this is not normal; that the norma! 
thing is to give them intervening powers. Indus- 
try and labor are man and wife and must live in 
congenial relationships, or the family can not 
exist. There is no family of common interest 
where the third party intervenes. 

A careful analysis of who this third party is 
and its purposes is all that is necessary to find 
out whether it is worth while considering. These 
onslaughts on the Southern textile worker have 
been coming down for years and after the con- 
fusion has subsided, it has always been found 
out that the organizers got the profits and the 
workers got the losses. 

Business is good in the South now and there is 
a lot of good easy money, hence the boys are 
coming down to take up another collection. 
They have a new policy this time. They are 
smooth tongued politicians who draw beautiful 
pictures of what they can do and what they will 
do. No dues are required to join, you simply 
sign on the dotted line. There will be no strikes 
or loss of time. Everything is lovely. These are 
the ensnaring words to get the noose around the 
workers’ necks and when they once have suffi- 
cient members they will begin the dirty work. 
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It is beautiful psychology. It is the snake charm- 
ing the bird. 

This C. I. O. is such an unnatural situation 
that it can not last. It will pass as many other 
wild schemes of American life have passed. In 
the meantime, the workers will suffer all of the 
tragedies and pay all of the bills. 

It is very desirable to look through a proposi- 
tion and try to see what the final results will be. 
Are they desirable? Is it a passing show? We 
think this is a sporadic effort to enrich the 
coffers of a group of organizers. It is significant 
that all of the higher-ups and highly paid men 
among the C. I. O. organizers are printers. Few 
textile men are being given jobs as organizers. 
These people are salesmen of the type who come 
through selling oil stocks, gold bricks and many 
other fanciful commodities of the get-rich-quick 
type. They work one territory and then they go 
on to the next. 

As we have traveled over the Southern areas, 
we have been impressed by the fact that so many 
employees look with suspicion upon this C. I. O. 
movement. The newspaper accounts of how the 
workers are joining and our observations do not 
coincide. It seems to us that the workers are 
getting wise to what is happening and are giving 
it the “gate.” It may be true in a locality here 
and there when there is an extra good salesman 
and some of the workers have not had the ex- 
perience of being upset by these outside inter- 
ests, there is a nest or nucleus, but by and large, 
over the industry the workers seem to prefer to 
be let alone and let them work out their owr 
salvation without the aid of outside help. 

When the next depression comes with its 
periods of idleness and part time operation, there 
will be time to study the C. I. O. and to listen to 
their organizers, but the sun of full-time opera- 
tions and good pay is shining and the cotton mill 
employees seem to feel that the present moment 
is the “time to make hay.”’ 


Destroying Mill Baseball 


W* have been very much interested in recrea- 
tion and amusements for cotton mill people 
and have seen baseball and basketball as very 
healthful and wholesome influences. 

We believe, however, that such sports should 
be primarily for the mill employees and are 
afraid that the present policy of some mills in 
hiring a large number of outside baseball play- 
ers, in order to produce a winning team, is going 
to injure if not entirely destroy mill baseball. 

Some mill companies went to great expense 
last year and are preparing to do the same this 


year in order that their baseball teams may be 
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able to defeat those of neighboring mills, but the 
hiring of professional or college baseball players 
prevents the participation of the mill boys, many 
of whom can be developed into excellent players 
if given the opportunity. 

We have in mind a group of North Carolina 
mills which started out some years ago with 
baseball teams composed of mill boys and for 
several seasons there was intense interest in 
the teams. 

One mill brought in several professional play- 
ers and then others felt obliged to do likewise, in 
order to compete, and eventually the mill teams 
with the exception of a few players were com- 
posed of professional players including a number 
of former big leaguers. 

Not only did the expense grow too great for 
the mills but the mill employees lost interest in 
seeing outsiders play and baseball was aban- 
doned. Those mills have now had no baseball 
teams for a number of years. 

A sporting goods man who is sincerely inter- 
ested in the development of cotton mill baseball 
says that the following should be the rules: 

(1) Not more than two players who were not 

regularly employed by the mill prior to 
March Ist. 
Not more than two college players, such 
college players to be doing bona fide sum- 
mer work in the mills beginning not later 
than June 15th. 

Many mills do not have competent pitchers 
and catchers and the “‘two outsiders’’ rule will 
permit them to be secured. 

There are quite a few college boys, including 
textile students, who expect to follow cotton mill 
work and when they are doing bona fide work in 
mills they should be permitted to play. 

Under reasonable restrictions which will re- 
duce the expense of cotton mill baseball and 
permit regular employees to have a chance to 
play on the team, baseball will grow in mill com- 
munities and have a wholesome influence. 

It is our opinion that those mills which hire 
professional baseball players in order to have a 
championship teams will receive very little for 
their money except an empty title and that they 
have lost sight of far more important factors. 


Steel Did Not Recognize 
ers agreement which the U. S. Steel Corp. 
signed with the C. I. O. has been grossly mis- 
represented. They did not adopt any closed 
shop policy. They only agreed that the C. I. O. 
should be the collective bargaining agency for 
those steel workers who were members of the 
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Mill News 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Announcement is made that 
the Raritan Shirt Company will start operations at its 
new plant in Morgantown May 3rd. It is understood 
that approximately 100 persons will be employed. 


Mr. Hotty, N. C.—tThe addition to the Woodlawn 
Mill costing $35,000, was recently completed and will 
enable the mill to increase its production about 50 per 
cent. The Woodlawn is a unit of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—At the Albemarle Weaving 
Company, manufacturers of upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics, ground has been broken for an addition. The new 
building willl house equipment which is scheduled to 
double the capacity of the plant. At present there are 
80 looms. 

MERIDIAN, Miss.—Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new 100x50 foot addition to the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills. This is of brick construction, three stories high. 
When completed, additional spindles will be installed to 
bring their total to 25,000. Twenty cards and 100 addi- 
tional looms will be installed. 

Troy, N. C.—After having been idle for around four 
years, the Capelsie Cotton Mills, which were purchased 
several weeks ago by Leon Capel, have been put into 
operation. About 100 workers are on the payroll. 

Mr. Capel is owner of the Capel Rug Mill, which man- 
ufactures braided and woven chenille rugs and rope. 


STANFIELD, N. C.—-Excella Hosiery Mills, Inc., which 
proposes to make yarns, cloths and textile fabrics, has 
received a charter from Secretary of State Thad Eure at 
Raleigh, N. C. The authorized capital is $100,000, with 
$10,000 stock subscribed by Brooks Jerome of Wade, N. 
C., and L. R. Furr, T. B. Love and L. R. Wagner, all of 
Stanfield. 


SHELBY, N. C.—At the Belmont Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, fire destroyed a warehouse and approximately $600 
worth of bagging, cotton wastes, and other materials re- 
cently. The loss is partially covered by insurance. 

The warehouse was located a short distance from the 
main building, and the operatives kept the machines of 
the plant operating during the fire, thus avoiding any 
curtailment of operations. 


Marion, N. C.—At the Marion Knitting Mills, work 
on a one-story addition, measuring 20 by 40 feet, for 
office space, has been completed. This addition will give 
increased space for the looping division. 

Additional machinery has been installed, which in- 
cludes the replacement of 60 of the old model machines 
with automatic knitting machines and this has increased 
the output of the mill from 1,800 to 2,200 dozen pairs of 
men’s hose per day. Also three new Fidelity four-feed 
automatic ribbers have been installed. 
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Mill News 


Granam, N. C.—Work has been completed on the in- 
stallation of three additional Einseidel-Reiner 45-gauge 
leggers in the Scott Hosiery Mills. 

This addition makes a total of 25 full-fashioned ma- 
chines for these mills, and has increased the production 
of the mills 400 dozen per week, making a total weekly 
production of 2,500 dozen. 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Work is going forward on the 
construction of a building to house a new garment man- 
ufacturing plant. ‘The cost of the building will be ap- 
proximately $80,000. The building is being financed by 
the town of Fayetteville. The money was raised before 
the contract was awarded for the building, and is on 
deposit. The building is scheduled to be completed by 
June ist. It will be two stories, of concrete construc- 
tion. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Mills, Inc., operator of 
several cotton mills in Alabama, reports net income oi 
$365,670 for the 37 weeks from June 13, 1936, to Feb- 
ruary 27, 1937, with orders on its books that will keep 
the plants going until August Ist. 

Results of operations in the period covered by the re- 
port and business in sight indicate resumption of interest 
payments. on the 6 per cent debentures and probable 
dividend distribution on the common stock after June 
30th, the report states. 

The financial statement on the balance sheet as of 
February 27th shows net sales since June 13th of $5,225,- 
306, and manufacturing cost, selling, administrative ex- 
penses and interest, $4,790,543, and net income before 
depreciation, of $434,763. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Machinery installed in a portion 
of the additions to the textile buildings of the American 
Enka Corporation has been placed in operation. 

Most of the 100,000 square feet of additional floor 
space provided by the additions will not be utilized at 
once, but will provide means of expansion as needs war- 
rant, officials pointed out. 

The additions were made principally to meet the in- 
creasing demand for yarn on cones, explained A. J. L. 
Moritz, vice-president of the corporation. The chemical 
and spinning facilities were not increased and only a 
comparatively few additional employees placed on the 
payroll. 

DANVILLE, VA.—Directors of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills voted April 17th to dispose of the 
last of an accumulation of deferred dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, which should have- been paid to the share- 
holders January 1, 1934. 

The dividend, payable May Ist to stockholders of 
record of April 20th, will amount to $3.60 per share; 
that is to say, $225,000 principal and $45,000 accrued 
interest making a total of $270,000. 

The textile corporation passed its dividends regularly 
during the depressed era but last year began redeeming 
them through better earnings. 


| Check your stock today, order now from | 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 


What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS, HARNESS STRAPS, | 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDER LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and 
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GK BELTING COMPANY 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CLEANSER 
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Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 
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your floors by using these products. 
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1 Bobi Mi-Cleanser No, 35. 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Mills 
(Continued from Page 16) 


increased. Individual motors replaced line shafting driven 
from a power plant. Use of steel lessened the thickness 
of building walls. Glass area was greatly increased. 
Mills were built much wider. 


These changes, though helpful to general mill economy 
and efficiency, all tended to increase room temperature. 
Required humidifying capacity increased with each in- 
crease in the amount of heat to be neutralized. Mills 
called for more and larger humidifiers and “better reg- 
ulation’ in order to maintain proper humidity and to 
keep room temperature within bounds. 


In some cases central station type of humidification 
was resorted to. This system, when designed for ample 
capacity, gave excellent results except that humidity con- 
trol lacked flexibility. Unfortunately also, the system 
was much more expensive than other types of humidifica- 
tion, and consequently, its use has been confined largely 
to cases where additional functions can be used to advan- 
tage, such as close temperature control, complete absence 
of free moisture, dehumidification, refrigeration, filtering. 

Further improvements were made in direct humidifiers 
and automatic humidity regulators during this period, but 
in spite of their apparent perfection they lacked complete 
effectiveness. 

Up to this time, ventilation had been left pretty much 
to chance. The importance of air change was realized, 
but dependence upon weather and manual adjustment of 
transom or window openings proved unsatisfactory. Tran- 
soms were opened on warm days. During mid-summer 
weather windows were thrown open promiscuously. 

Since weather and winds are very changeable, any ad- 
justment of natural ventilation which is satisfactory one 
moment becomes highly unsatisfactory a short while 
afterwards. ‘The impossibility of proper control of ven- 
tilation by manual methods is well known to overseers 
and superintendents of hot textile mills. 

What happens is this: when ventilation is excessive, 
humidifiers stay on continuously, but fail to provide suf- 
ficient evaporation to keep relative humidity up; room 
temperature stays high on hot days, humidity low. 

If you restrict ventilation so that humidification be- 
comes adequate, pretty soon humidifiers will be shut off 
by the automatic regulation; relative humidity may be 
satisfactory, but both dry and wet bulb temperatures 
become excessive. Full capacity of the humidifiers for 
evaporative cooling is not being realized. “Effective tem- 
perature’ is high. 

This natural ventilation is seldom satisfactory; it is 
either excessive or insufficient. If excessive, relative hu- 
midity suffers. In either case, room temperature is ob- 
jectionably high in summer. 

Another serious situation develops—namely, irregular- 
ity in room conditions, Air entering the room at the side 
moves irregularly inward picking up heat as it goes. The 
center of the room becomes very hot and correspondingly 


dry. Dry spots often occur also near the windows where 


dry air enters in large quantity. 
During still weather natural ventilation is insufficient 
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even with generous window openings. At other times 
even moderate openings result in excessive ventilation 
and irregular air currents. 


And so the next logical development has been under- 
taken, namely, automaic control or air change and forced 
distribution of air through mill interiors. A tremendous 
improvement in humidity and temperature is realized by 
this latest development in the air conditioning art. 


Early forms of this automatic air changer system con- 
sisted of fan chambers placed at the walls which drew in 
air without distributing duct work. This type proved 
satisfactory only for narrow rooms. It was found that 
for uniform conditions, air must be distributed evenly to 
all parts of the room, and provision must be made for 
re-circulating room air when air change is not needed—as 
in cold weather. 


The novelty of this system lies not in the use of fans— 
for they have been used before. Nor in the ducts which 
carry the air to various parts of the room—for they are a 
regular part of central station air conditioning. It is the 
combination of controlled air change and direct -humidi- 
fication under joint humidity regulation. 


Relative humidity is maintained constantly at the de- 
sired level. Temperature is uniformly low because full 
evaporative capacity is utilized. Spotty conditions are 
eliminated because air is distributed evenly throughout 
the room and because room air is under a slight pressure 
relative to outdoors. 


Automatic control is flexible. 
tem is only moderate. 


The expense of the sys- 


These important developments in air conditioning of 
textile mills have been made in response to the needs and 
demands of textile men. Improvements in manufactur- 
ing economies and in quality of the products are in a 
large measure attributable to foresight in encouraging 
machinery manufacturers to introduce new developments 
which have always been adopted. 


W. Clark Erwin Transferred To Atlanta 


W. Clark Erwin has been transferred from the Char- 
lotte office of the Reeves Pulley Company to their At- 
lanta office, where he will devote his time to variable 
speed installations. Mr. Erwin is an engineering grad- 
uate of N. C. State College. He is a nephew of David 
Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin. 


Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 


At a meeting of the Master Mechanics’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association in Charlotte, N. C., April 
27th, a number of problems relating to textile mills were 
discussed. P. D. Hatley, chairman, of Newberry, S. C.., 
presided, and the open discussion, in which practically 
everyone present participated, was lively and of much 
interest to those present. 


Details of proceedings, together with a list of those 
attending, will be published in next week’s issue. 
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Program of Cotton Manufacturers 


Association Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in Washington, May 12th-13th-14th, the fol- 
lowing program is to be in effect: 


Thursday, May 13th, 10 A. M. 


Convention called to order by President Comer. 
Invocation. 


Report of Secretary, W. M. McLaurine. 


Donald Comer. President. American Cotton 


Manufacturers” Association, Birmingham, Ala. 


Address 


Address——Hon. E. A. O'Neal. President, American Farm 
Federation. 

Address—Hon. John H. Bankhead, Senator from Ala- 
bama. 


Announcement of Committees 
(a) 
(b) Resolutions. 
Other Business. 


Nominations. 


2 P.M. 


Report-—-Cason J. Callaway, Chairman of the Board, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Address—David R. Coker, Agriculturalist, Hartsville, 
8. 
Address—Claudius T. Murchison, President, The Cotton- 


Textile Institute, Inc., New York. 


8 P. M. 
Banquet—Toastmaster, President Donald Comer. 
Introduction of Honor Guests. 
Address—Hon. Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 
Friday, May 14th, 10 A. M. 
Business Session. 
Business called to order by President Donald Comer. 
Report of Treasurer—-W. M. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C. 


Address—Hon. C. S. Ching, Director of Industrial and 
Public Relations, U. S. Rubber Products Company. 


Address—Fred W. Morrison, Washington, D. C. 
Report of Committees 


(a) Cotton—A. K. Winget. 


(b) Traffic—Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Chairman, Flat 
Rock, N. C., Carl R. Cunningham. Traffic Man- 
ager, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chairman. Albemarle, 


(c) Textile Foundation and National Industrial 
Conference Board. Inc.. Stuart W. Cramer. Cra- 
merton, N. C. 


(d) General Arbitration Board, George P. Ray, New 
York, N. Y. 


(e) Resolutions. 
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(f) Nominations. 
Election of Officers. 
Presentation of Medal. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 


Adjournment. 


Entertainment 


Thursday afternoon, 4 to 6 o’clock—Reception at the 
Mavflower for ladies attending convention, given by 
wives of Southern Senators. 


Friday afternoon, 4 to 6 o’clock—Mrs. Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt will receive the members and guests of the 
Association at the White House. 


Wm. S. Coulter Joins Burlington Mills 


Burlington, N. C.—Wm. S. Coulter, for the last 23 
years a member of the Alamance County bar and counsel 
for Burlington Mills Corporation, which has its principal 
offices in Greensboro, has been named secretary of that 
corporation and will devote his whole time to his duties 
in these positions, retiring from the general practice of 
law. 

Mr. Coulter directed legal phases of the organization 
of the original Burlington Mills, formed when J. Spencer 
Love was induced to remove to this city a plant he was 
operating at Gastonia and has since been retained by the 
corporation as legal adviser. 


To Handle Silk Throwing Supplies 


Joe Clement, formerly associated with the Pomona 
Mills, is in active charge of the Dixie Textile Supply 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., a concern organized to act 
as manufacturers agents. This concern is to specialize in 
silk throwing mill supplies, having exclusive sales rights 
in the South on McHale’s Ready-Form flyer wires, flyer 
blocks, also the Wayne Manufacturing Company’s line 
of separators for spinners and 5-B machines, winding 
spindles of all kinds, and gudgeon pins. 


OBITUARY 


E. T. HILLIARD 


E. T. Hilliard, 51, of Salisbury, N. C., died April 23. 
for a number of years he had been second hand of 
carding in the Salisbury Cotton Mills, and was regarded 
highly. 


— 


T. J. GOGGANS 


Thomas J. Goggans, 69, Superintendent of the River- 
side, Ala., Mill of the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany for 30 years, died Thursday, April 22nd. 
and seven children survive. 

Mr. Goggans was a man of fine character and habits 
and was very highly regarded. 


His wife 
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Trends in the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 4) 


it is a matter that can be handled satisfactorily to both 
management and labor or handled unsatisfactorily to 
both management and labor, depending upon the intelli- 
gence and judgment that management applies to the prob- 
lem. And, as I say, I think that matter should receive 
the very careful consideration of all of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of this installation as it comes. 


The textile industry today stands in something of this 
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are going to do everything we can to encourage it; or we 
could say that we are just going to let the thing slide 
along and see what happens. I do not know what the 
answer is. I suspect that the proper procedure depends 
entirely upon the local conditions which obtain in each 


mill. But I do believe this to be universal throughout the 
industry—that we are going to be called upon, as this 


thing proceeds, to exercise all of the intelligence and all 
of the brains and all of the patience we have, so that this 
process that is coming about will not disrupt the entire 
industry and will not disrupt our own particular operating 


: position. We have about 27,000,000 spindles in the coun- ©Fganizations. I am of the opinion that it can be done, 
. try, as against approximately 9,000,000 spindles in 1929. that the thing can be kept steady if those of us who are 
a“ Of these 27.000.000 spindles maybe 25,000,000 are ac- Managing these mills will act with intelligence and such 
re tive today; of the other 3,000,000 very few can be wisdom as we have and with patience. 
ra started up, because they are not in good shape. The By illustration, it has been the practice from time to 
a only thing that could start them up is a much higher me of some mills, every time somebody joined the union, 
a, margin of profit than there is today. The population of ‘° re them. Ordinarily they were fired for dropping a 
the country is increasing: there are some 128.000.0000 monkey wrench on the floor when they should not have 
7 people today. I have just seen the report of the total dropped it. But these efforts at organization have led to 
a production for 1936, and it appears that there were about Certain efforts to weed them out, threw them out, get rid 
-. 66 square yards available for consumption per capita in of them. Chat has been one policy followed. | do not 
d the vear 1936. If vou recall. it ran down. at the low  Delieve that policy is going to work. Certainly it will not 


point, to under 50 square yards; and the peak in 1927, I 
believe it was, was around 72. So the available produc- 
tion for this country of 128,000,000 people, with the 
average of 66 square yards per person, is now being pro- 
duced on 27,000,000 spindles, whereas in 1927, 1928 and 
1929 it was being produced on 39,000,000 spindles. The 
average number of hours run per spindle has increased 
tremendously, but the fact remains that today we are 
producing for the needs of this country cotton cloth on 
far less equipment than we did some years ago. 
that trend is going to continue. 


I believe 
I believe that the output 
per spindle is going to increase, and that is just another 
aspect of the point that I brought out before and has-a 


work legally now, after the decision of the Supreme Court 
a week ago Monday. We can not conform to the law 
and follow any such procedure as that. But that is not 
quite the point, in my humble opinion. I believe that 
most of the mills have the confidence of their workers, 
and it is up to us to do nothing to disrupt that confidence. 
And if we pursue a policy of honesty, legality, and pa- 
tience we can more likely avoid in this industry during 
this process, as I say, a lot of difficulties and disorgani- 
zation and loss of morale and loss of time than if we 
pursue an arbitrary and thoughtless policy in the matter. 
That is the second thing I want to plead for among you 
men who have your noses right on this labor problem, on 


bearing on the problem. the handling of help—that as these things develop, as 


they doubtless will, in our communities the situation be 
rou W call, the last time I spoke to this group ; 
‘as just afte $0-Cé reneral strik 34. € 
was just a ter the ge e in fairness to everyone in our employ. And I think if that 
a labor t we policy is pursued our industry will come through this 
ACK Sni Say ay we ave O 100 ‘ 
a exsapchenn shall not say today that we have san ; period (which has a lot of question marks in it) sound 
forward to, but one does read the newspapers. That leads.” 
 @nd sate and in etter Shape than we pursue an 
me to the second thing that I think is important to us arbitrary and what some people like to call a “hard 
will tome that boiled” policy toward the problem. I can not magnify 
» problem that. faces us in the immediate future is going on 
Che the importance that that assumes in my mind. There is | 
to be a problem of keeping our labor relationships on an 
| | / P nobody in the world that can lead our people as we can, 
a even keel ~— a period —_ apparently As orts if we only will; and I am begging you this afternoon to | 
are going to be made toward organization——toward union tak 
a | ake a position of leadership $s matter, s 
organization. I have told my associates that in my opin- maltes, 20 that our 
people will be in a frame of mind that they will follow 
> a5 leadership rather than be driven off into paths where 
posed to not being organized but the main problem is that they are going to follow some other leadership 
during the process, whatever happens as a result of it 
q which I do not know—that during the process our oper- wate 
P you, and I know that you will appreciate the feeling | 
a have by my talking so frankly on these matters. The 
With as go¢ 10r aS it 1S humanly possi oO do. 
; th as good morale a inly possibile only reason I talk of them so frankly is because their 
a 


believe it is going to be something of a problem, because 
there are undoubtedly going to be made serious efforts to 
bring into the Southern textile industry organizations of 
labor which hitherto have been unable to make much 
progress. And where do we stand during the progress of 
these efforts? 


importance is very great, in my mind. I think the textile 
industry in the South today is presented with an oppor- 
tunity it has never had before to continue its develop- 
ment into a first-class industry, provided those of us who 
are in positions of responsibility take it upon ourselves to 
supply intelligent, considerate leadership rather than tak- 
ing a position that is going to drive our associates off into 
accepting the leadership of someone else. 


Of course, there are any number of posi- 
tions that we would take. 


We could say that we are going 
to do everything we can to prevent it; we could say we 


| 

) 

| 
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Among Those Attending Leaksville Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Tuttle, R. H., Supt., Karastan Rug Mill, Marshall Field & Co., 
Leaksville, N. C. 

Wagoner, John W., Loom-fixer, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. C. 

Wall, C. P., Marshall Field & Co., Leaksville, N. C. 

Webster, Walter, Capping Dept., Silkk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Werringer, E. L., Loom fixing, Draper Sheeting Mill, Draper, 


West, Robert W., President, Riverside & Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 

White, Edward, Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. C. 

Williams, Claude B., Supt., Sheeting Mill, Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C. 

Williams, R. N., Foreman, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Willis, J. C., Loom-fixer, Wear Well Sheeting Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Wilson, J. F., Group Production Manager, Marshall Field & Co., 
Fieldale, Va. 

Woodlieff, Second Hand, Silk Mill, Spray, N. C. 

Younger, C. L., Second Hand in Carding, Minneola, Mfg. Co., 
Gibsonville, N. C 

Yow, G. J., Second Hand Spinning, Minneola Manufacturing Co., 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


High and Low Cotton Prices 


The table below was prepared by A. Norden & Co. to 
show how, year after year, purchases of cotton at the low 
point during the month of May have proved profitable. 


Lowest 

Extreme Inter- Fxtreme 
Jan Lowest Price Subsequent Possible mediate Inter- 
Con- during May Highest Price Profit Price mediate 
tracts Date Price Date Price Potnts Date Price Decline 
1901 a1 7.46 1/31 12.75 529 6/8 7.47 None 
1909? 10 &.92 12/13 8 95 132 6/7 7.03 None 
1902 20 7.79 9 9° 1712 R/] 7.53 26 
1904 1/29 15.87 7325 10/9 9.10 None 
190 27 10 42 8/31 11.16 53 7/8 9.21 142 
19nG 64 17/8 12.12 448 6/9 8.10 None 
1907 4 10.41 10/19 11.31 90 8/31 9 00 141 
10.94 9/5 1?.68 944 11.39 None 
1909 1/22 9.78 157 9/2 8.25 None 
1910 7 10.08 1/1 15.84 R76 /14 10.17 None 
11 f 12.47 10/14 15.00 260 6/3 11.98 43 
1912 12 12.75 6/16 13.78 103 5/19 12.89 None 
1°13 3 11.06 R/? 3.19 213 5/31 11.17 None 
1914 10.8] 10/27 13.85 304 10.72 
19156 8 11.48 6/5 12.91 143 5/15 11.51 None 
1916 14 9 70 10/8 13.27 350 7/16 9.08 §°? 
1917 5 12.45 12/1 21.19 874 5/12 12.94 None 
1918 1] 18.49 1/12 32.44 12795 5/18 19.08 None 
1979 24 22.35 9/6 R685 1399 6/7 22.40 None 
23.53 1/19 88.86 1533 26.93 None 
24 37.38 6/4 34.93 955 5/25 32.39 None 
24 13.44 9/7 21.75 6/20 11.89 165 
1°93 1 17.80 1/24 28.85 1105 5/2 18.37 None 
1994 12 217.40 11/30 37.05 1555 7/30 20.52 98 
5 7/98 OR AOR 7/7 2° OR 9 
1926 13 1.40 7/27 25.10 370 5/18 21.64 None 
1927 1 16.80 9/8 18.28 148 7/2 15.90 90 
19° 9 15.72 9/8 94 77 905 5/3 15.99 None 
19°79 4 20.11 §/29 22.45 234 6/12 19.85 26 
1920 24 18.45 9/3 19.87 142 7/15 18,23 22 
1931 5 14.19 6/2 14.78 59 5/6 14.32 None 
1932 28 9°13 7/27 11.06 193 6/8 8.87 26 
1933 31 5.70 R/29 9.72 402 6/9 5.36 34 
1934 1 8 50 7/18 12.25 875 5/22 8.54 None 
1935 1 11.02 R/9 14.03 201 5/2 11.15 None 
1936 31 10.68 11/21 11.97 129 9/3 10.31 37 
1937 4 10.18 7/10 12.76 258 5/5 10.22 None 


The Bishop and His Boss 


The Bishop and His Boss, price $1.00, is a new book 
by Rev. J. A. Balwin, a Methodist minister who was for- 
merly head of the Industrial Institute, near the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills of Charlotte. It is published by the 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

The book is dedicated “To all lovers of truth and right- 
eousness,”’ and although fictitious names are used, the 
author presents same as a true exposure of the workings 
of the political machine of the Methodist Church. The 
editor of the Textrte BuLLetiIn being a Methodist and 
having had unusual opportunities for observing “The 
Machine,” does not think that Rev. Mr Balwin has over- 
drawn the picture very much. It is an interesting book. 
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A Very Good Reason 


= 


“It is not because of the dollar or so 
we save in the cost per kettle of size 
that we use Arcy Liquefied ‘less costly’ 
starch. but because of the superior 


results we get from its use.” 


Reason given by mill operating ex- 
ecutives for using the less costly 


starch liquefied with ARCY. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


= 


QUICK 
RESULTS! 
Use This 
WEEKLY 


Journal 
For Your 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Textile Bulletin 


Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 
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WANTED—Live wire salesman who con- 
tacts mill superintendents, buyers, etc 
to take on an additional line. Address 
“Live Wire,’ care Textile Bulletin 


Narrow Fabrics, Braid, Knitted 
Specialties, Piy Yarns, Waterproof 
and Rubberized Tape, Summitex 
Sanitary Napkins, Rub Dry Face 
Cloths, Treated Hoodlacing, Wrap- 
ping Twine, Trot Line Rope, Qual- 
itv Mops, Cleaner Cloth 
We Dye, Bleach and Finish | 
Spinning and Twister Tapes. j 
Summit Textile Co., Inc. } 
Manufacturers and Converters 
Summit, Miss. 
“Summit” the Acme of Quality | 


Record Low in South’s 
Combed Yarn Inventories 


Gastonia, N. C.—The 
Combed Yarn Spinners 


Southern 
Association 
office stated April 22nd that the low- 
est yarn inventories in the history of 
the Southern combed sales varn spin- 
ning industry, since statistical compi- 
lation was inaugurated in 1924, is 
shown by the April Ist survey of 
stock yarns held by mills of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation. ‘This survey embraces 95 
per cent. of all Southern combed yarn 
manufacturing plants. 


This check-up shows that on April 
Ist unsold stock held by the mills 
represented only 11 hours’ production 
on present operating time and yarn 
spun on order and ready for ship- 
ment on specifications already receiv- 
ed represented only 301-3 hours’ 
production. This includes all stocks 
on hand, ranging in counts from 4s 
to 120s and covering single and ply 
varns of all descriptions and put-ups. 


This total is far under total inven- 
tories held at the time NRA was in- 
augurated, and also immediately prior 
to the September, 1935, strike, when 
previous lows were established. 


In addition to the low stock posi- 
tion. the mills have unfilled orders on 
their books which will take them 


through September. Any orders now 


placed must of necessity be delivered 
Feeling that 
increases will be felt in all lines of 
cost, the combed yarn spinners have 
an extremely bullish feeling toward 
the yarn market. 


during or after October. 
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Classified Department 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer weaving 
on rayons or fancy cottons. Bmployed 
but desire change. Technical educa- 
tion. Age 32. Seven years’ experience 
as overseer on large jobs. Address 
‘“Raycot,”’ care Textile Bulletin 


Small Mill, Chicago, UL, desires 
young man between 30 and 35, Tex- 
tile School graduate, practical ex- 
perience as card hand; must be 
able to reclothe and set cards. 
Rare opportunity for advancement 
for capable man willing to work 
State experience, age and salary. 
Address “‘Advancement,”’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


wide experience on all types of 
synthetic materials, also pure 
silks, plain and fancy, wishes to 
make a change. Can the 
best references from present em- 
§ ployer as to executive ability and 
integrity. Address Box 608, care 
§ Textile Bulletin. 


| Manager-Superintendent, with a 
furnish 


PATENTS 

expert service. Send 

sketch or model for free opinion. 

Expert Washington associates. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 

Special Attorne 

Cherryville, N. 


Prompt, 


| Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


| Former Member Examining Corps 
' U. S. Patent Office 


FOR SALE at 25 cents per pound. 
2 coils 1450 pounds New 14%” Plym- 
outh Transmission rope. 


BERRYTON MILLS 
Berryton, Ga. 


A fare for every purse...! 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled . . . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . . for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


return limit 15 days 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 
ashingroa, D.C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and boil- 

ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 


Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 
Telephone 1447 


Textile Firms Support Plan 


More than 300 large textile man- 
ufacturing concerns of the country 
are co-operating with the Cotton- 
Textile Institute’s plan to increase 
uses of cotton, according to informa- 
tion received. 

The plan calls for an industry- 
wide “cent-a-bale” program of pro- 
motion for cotton goods. Those tak- 
ing part will contribute one cent for 
each bale of cotton sold or processed. 

Textile manufacturers are looking 
forward to observation of National 
Cotton Week from May 3lst to June 
5th and are expecting an extensive 
program of cotton goods promotion 
to be used by stores throughout the 
country. 


Textile Foundation 
Officials Re-elected 


Washington, D. C.—At the annual 
meeting of the Textile Foundation 
here on April 22nd, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president of the Arlington 
Mills, was re-elected chairman for 


the ensuing year. Stuart W. Cramer 
will continue as treasurer, and E. T. 
Pickard as secretary. 

The board membership will be the 
same as during the past year. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


| Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
| New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


GARLAND 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARI ~~ co, q 
if 


| | 
| 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Fairly heavy buying of some types of 
print cloths and broadcloths late this week broke the slow 
pace which had characterized the cotton gray cloth mar- 
ket for more than a month. 

Business was done under previous mill quotations, but 
bids for additional large quantities at the low prices were 
rejected. Sales of sheetings, drills and twills were firm. 
Fine yard gray cloths in standard constructions remained 
quiet, with several mills sold solidly ahead and withdrawn 
irom the market. Fancy gray cottons were in moderate 
demand. 

Trading in finished cotton goods was light. Some early 
trade in wash goods was begun, but this is not expected 
to swing into full activity until the middle of May or 
later. On some constructions of colored yarn cottons, 
buyers found opportunities to shade prices and this re- 
leased a fair amount of business. Standard domestics, 
such as sheets, pillow cases, and towels remained strong, 
and shipments against old contracts continued heavy. 
Mills are comfortably sold ahead. 

Rayon lining cloths sold in moderate amounts at firm 
prices, but in other classes of rayon fabrics, further 
weakness developed. Silk fabrics were in fairly steady 
demand and mills were able to move limited production 
with little difficulty and few price concessions. Cotton 
underwear mills were running at peak production against 
old orders. 

The sheeting division managed to sell some moderate 
lots over the past few days, and prices showed a great 
deal more stability than the print cloth yarn goods. Thi 
week’s sales were not very large, but there was an im- 
provement, and the strength of prices has been very gen- 
eral. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print 36-45: 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 9Y 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60.» 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Staple ginghams , 12 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarns were quiet with prices 
steady. Underwear manufacturers displayed little inter- 
est In new commitments at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
They found most spinners quoting 45c to 46c on 30s sin- 
gle combed, while carded cones are held from 30c up, de- 
pending on quality. 


The changed selling policies of most of the leading 
yarn mills are being demonstrated as effective, thus far, 
in preventing hurried reductions of price in those counts 
and for those deliveries where, despite lessened buying at 
the moment, the yarn mills’ position remains strong. The 
main source of weakness is among the smaller yarn mills 
whose product is of ordinary quality and whose selling 
methods frequently are extremely flexible. They are now 
anxious to sell. 


For standard numbers, though demand is below the 
recent peak, shipments remain heavy, the customers are 
taking in due deliveries without interruption, so far, and 
the yarn mills continue operating at or near their best 
volume of the entire movement. Prices for these yarns 
are still holding well. 


For certain of the standard numbers, prices now being 
paid are equal to the top rates of two or three weeks ago. 
Where extra quality is sought, spinners are firm and inde- 
pendent. It is disclosed that the lapse in buying interest 
has not affected some of the more alert customers, who 
last month were dickering for coverage of requirements 
in the third quarter and later, and who now find they can 
put down their contracts at about the prices they origi- 
nally figured on paying. Yarn mills, therefore, continue 
quoting accordingly for numbers on which there is active 
demand. 


This puts individual counts on a price basis that is out 
of usual relationship to nearby counts and if this con- 
tinues, it will tend to give price lists a confused appear- 
ance. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


30% +. 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
45 -_. 10s 31%- 
12s 
Southern Single Warps 14s 
Sl -.. 16s 35 
32%-_. Carpet Yarns 
208 ------------- ---83%--- Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
268 --86 --- and 4-ply 29 
40s -------—---- and 4-ply 28 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3. 
Warps and 4-ply ol 
Re 31 - Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Ss, 1-ply 27 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply___28 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 29 14, 
ove 28, 2-ply 30 
24s 16s, 2-ply $3. 
«08 40 20s, 2-ply 
40s eee Southern Frame Cones 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN. U S.A. 


PRECISIVN 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 
Known by the 
as Customers It 
Keeps 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


TO TEXAS IN A TRAILER 


From The Textile Exposition, Representatives of 
The Textile Bulletin Go West 


April 17th—No trio ever started out on a trip with 
greater glee than we did, and certainly the past week 
has been a most enjoyable one. “We” means Ben C. 
Thomas and wife and “Aunt Becky.” Mae is our trailer 
hostess, secretary and treasurer—and boy! does She 
squeeze the nickels! Won't let us go to a movie nor 
have a cold drink—-except water from the ice box! 

We've come 1,000 miles, making many detours, and 
seeing a lot of God’s beautiful world that was new to 
this pencil pusher. 

Right now we are in a lovely tourist camp at Mobile, 
Ala., overlooking the Bay. We have a clear view oi 
Quarantine Island and many fishing smacks, sail boats 
and tug boats are handling traffic from Biloxi, Gulfport 
and other points. 

Spring is far advanced in this section and is about like 
June in N. C. So far, Laurel, Miss., is the loveliest city 
I’ve seen; but I'd better wait till | get my pictures and 
a write-up ready before I tell about Laurel. 

On account of torn up roads, we came from Laurel, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala., by Guliport, Miss. There simply 
can not be a lovelier drive than that from Gulfport to 
Biloxi, Miss., which is right along by the water, held 
back by a sea wall of concrete that must have cost mil- 
lions. Between the broad paved highway and the water, 
there is a strip of lovely park, flowers and green grass, 
and on the other side imposing homes and hotels sur- 
rounded by wondrous beauty. I’ve never seen so many 
grand old trees and such a variety of georgeous flowers 
and stately palms. Some of the trees are so old they 
have long gray hair and whiskers (moss). 

Sea gulls, ducks, cranes, fish hawks and other unknown 
birds are busy in the water, while red birds and mocking 
birds keep up a lively chorus among the trees. A canary 
we had with us tried to drown them out and looked as if 
he wanted to lick the whole bunch. The idea of anything 
making a bigger show than old N. C.! 

Well, as soon as we stopped in Mobile, friends of Ben 
and Mae began to plan for our week-end pleasure. Ben 
and Mae have been through here before and seem to be 


well liked by a host of leading citizens who have accepted 
me, too. ae: 

A fishing party out in the Gulf of Mexico is being or- 
ganized for our special enjoyment, and here’s hoping the 
wind and waves don’t get too obstreperous. 


Now we will get back to the mills. 


Uniontown, Ala. 


Found this mill going nicely on three shifts. New 
long draft spinning (8,160 spindles) and long draft slub- 
bing have been installed, and there are 2,496 regular 
spinning spindles. The product is twine, rope and yarn. 

The people here are friendly and sociable and our visit 
was really pleasant and enjoyable. Superintendent The- 
odore Pibil gave us some fishing line and here’s a solemn 
promise to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 


| 
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Front Row, Left to Right-——-W. M. Carothers. William 
Bradford, M. E. Nance and Miss Rosa Duncan, office force. 


Back Row, Left to Right—Theodore Pibil, Superintend- 
ent; O. K. Shedd, Overseer Twisting: N. C. Hill, Overseer 
Spinning; C. P. Dickson, Overseer Carding; J. H. Osmer, 
Master Mechanic; V. S. Yelverton, Overseer Brownell De- 
partment, and G. W. Miller, Jr., Shipping Cclerk. 


but the truth concerning the size of the fish we catch 
when we use said lines. 


Was delighted to see a former versatile correspondent 
to this department—‘Billie Joe’”—her handsome hubby, 
G. W. Miller, and promising young son, G. W., Jr., who 
has recently been made shipping clerk. Also saw Mrs. 


Viola Nance, charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 


C. P. Dickson is overseer carding; N.C. Hill, overseer 
spinning; O. K. Shedd, overseer twisting; V. S. Yelver- 
ton, Brownell department; J. H. Osmer, master me- 
chanic, and G. W. Miller, shipping Clerk. 
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Opelika, Ala.—Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


When I get to an up-to-date mill like this, where peo- 
ple live in lovely homes with every convenience, and 
have short hours and good wages, memory takes me back 
to the time when I became initiated into the textile in- 
dustry and the complications and mysteries of weaving. 

I had a very inferior home to live in, compared to 
homes of today. Water was brought from a well in the 
street which served every family in the block. There 
were no electric lights in the homes, and outside toilets 
were something terrible, with houses unscreened and flies 
by the millions. 

Wages from 85 cents to one dollar a day, and payday 
the Ist and 15th. An operative who drew $13 for two 
weeks was a “champion” in his department. “Docking” 
was common, and many a weaver was docked a dollar 
for a small flaw—more than a day’s wages in many in- 
stances. 

If for any reason the wheels stopped turning for five 
minutes we had to make up the time, and were glad of 
the chance to “get the cut mark across.” After stopping 


Left to Right, Front Row—D. D. Golden, Overseer Weav- 
ing; H. L. Lanier, Spinner: A. A. Haddox, Carder. 

Back Row, Left to Right—J. M. Beck, Master Mechanic: 
R. B. Horsley, Production Manager, and Charlie Duke, 
Overseer Cloth Room. 


time Saturday evening at 5 o’clock we had to “clean off,” 
and we couldn’t go home till machines were inspected. 
If the overseer had a grudge against the operative, nine 
times out of ten the machines had to be gone over again! 

But in spite of it all, operatives took pride in their 
work. The majority had come from farms and had sel- 
dom seen a dollar, except when cotton was sold, and just 
got a glimpse of it then as it passed on to the merchant 
who had furnished the year’s supplies at cut-throat prices. 

At this time I would like to send a message from a 
loving heart to mill people everywhere: ‘Be thankful 
for the glorious opportunities that are yours today, and 
treasure and protect ‘the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.’ 

In all history working people have never before had 
present-day advantages: God has wonderfully blessed us: 
let us not be ungrateful, but thankful, loyal and faithful 
to duty, thus promoting and fostering textile and educa- 
tional progress in our beautiful Southland. 

Oh, well. IT did not mean to “sermonize,” but I am a 
mill woman and proud of it: T love mill people and am 
‘ealous for their nermanent welfare: I don’t want to see 
them lose their iobs and lovely homes, their cars. radios 
and electric refriverators. TI want to see them prosperous 
and continuously happy. 

Some of the finest people in the world are at Pepperell 
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Mills; they have every possible advantage, and know it. 
One of the nicest school buildings we have seen tops a 
lovely eminence in the village, the homes are attractive 
and well painted, work is on eight-hour shifts; everybody 


Left to Right—J. P. Baum, Assistant Agent; H. P. 
Carter. Agent. and O. M. Nolen, Watchman. 


looks well, dresses well and seems happy. It is an honor 
to live and work here and operatives have the respect of 
all who know them. 

The pictures accompanying this mill give only a taint 
idea of how splendid these people are: here you see their 
handsome faces, but get no conception of how big- 
hearted they are. 


Meet Our Subscribers 


H. M. Carter, agent, J. P. Baum, his assistant, and 
R. B. Horsley, production manager, are always courteous 
and helpful. 

In Card Room: A. A. Haddox is overseer; W. B. 
Dial and N. V. Smith, assistant overseers; D. D. Gains, 
Fred D. Jones, Herbert Ponder and C. B. Atkins are 
section men; and W. H. Hagan, J. A. Stuart and A. S. 
Chisenhall are card grinders. On second shift, J. W. 
McCrickard, Leland Dolan, Charles Davis, J. B. Garrett, 
Reid Armstrong and F. G. Cofield are the progressive 
section men. 

In Spinning: H. L. Lanier is overseer; W. M. Pitts, 
assistant overseer; Cecil Phillips, Heflin Knight, O. A. 
DeLoach, Leslie Kenney, A. J. Altman and J. N. Cole, 
section men in spinning, and J. N. Cole, section man in 
winding; Jesse Akins and Brady Milner, doffers; Mar- 
shall Knight, oiler. On second shift, C. M. Moore, over- 
seer; T. A. Abernathy, Jack Jolly, G. G. Buckingham, 
Roger Beck and Mack Riddley, section men; J. A. B. 
Raburn, doffer, and W. G. Smith, oiler. 

Weave Room: D. D. Golden, overseer weaving, is a 
hustler and has an unusually fine bunch of loom fixers 
who read our Journal. They are: J. H. Jones, W. E. 
McKee, W. O. Stecher, E. D. Mobley, M. D. Suits, E. F. 
Davis and Raymond Tucker, on first shift. On second 
shift, R. C. Plant and C. H. Gladden are overseers, with 
Coy Adkins and S$. G. Taylor, progressive loom fixers. 

C. L. Duke is overseer of the cloth room; J. M. Beck, 
master mechanic. O. M. Nolan, watchman, has been on 
the job nine years, and has several sons and daughters 
making good wages in the mill. 


Improvements 


There doesn’t seem much to do in this line, as every- 
thing is strictly up-to-date, but repainting goes on at 
some point constantly. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE coO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. § 
Ligon, Greenville, 

ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, II. 
Sou. Sales Offices Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga. 
Inc., 6038 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer.. 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.: 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina 
Greenville, G. R. Easle\ 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 EX. Gore Ave 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, © Sou. Branches, 209 John 
ton Bldge., N. C.: 905 Woodside Blde.. Greenville, 
(".; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee. Wis Sou. Sales 
()ffices: Atlanta, Ga... Healev B Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala... Webb Crawford Bide J. Greagan, Mer Charlotte. 
Johnston Bldg.. Willian Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn Tennessee Electric Power Bide D>. S. Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, ©., First National Bank Bldg... W. G. May. Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide... FE. W. Burbank. Mer.: ust Tex., Shell 
Bldg... K. P. Ribble. Mer New Orleans. La "Bank Bldg., 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond. Va E 
(‘rosby, Mer.: St. Louis. Mo.. Railway Exchange Bide... C. I 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex Frost Bank Bide., 
R. Hury. Mer.: Tampa. Fla... 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan. 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla... 18 North Guthri« St D. M. MeCarear, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg.. H. C. Hood, Mgr 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich Sou. Offices: 


Court Square Bidge., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bildg.,. 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Blde.. Dallas, Tex 
201 Petroleum Bldeg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bldg Kansas City, Mo.: 620 S. Sth St.. Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.: 1438 Oliver Bide... Pittsbureh. 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St... Richmond. Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 
ler Plaza. New York (Cit, Son. Office 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Paul 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 
Sou. Rep... R. J. Mebansg Ashevill 

AMERICAN CO., Providence. R. I. 
plant. Charlotte. N 

AMERICAN TUBE CO.. 
Ernest F. Culbreath. P. 0. Rox 11 


20 Rockefel- 
and Warehouse, 822 W 
Haddock, Sou. Mer 
Church St.. New York Cit 


Southern 


Woonsocket, FR. 
Charlotte. N. Cc 


Sou. Rep 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS Co. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa sou. Office, 323 Norwood Place. Greenville. 8S. C 

HOFFMAN Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W ohnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268 Charlotte N. C Sou. Reps.., 
rt Buck, Box 904 S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
l2th St., Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Hiuntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P. 
(‘armichael, Atlanta Office \labama, Georgia and Mississippi 


v R. Col Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
(“arolina Rep., Dave Jones. Greenville. S. C 


Winston 
Stimson. W 
Drewery St 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 


-Salem, N .C,. North and South 
inston-Salem, N. C sou. Rep., 
», Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 


S&S. Fra ba h. 03 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. J Western 
Rep.. D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St Kalamazo: Mich. 
BANCROFT BELTING CoO., Boston, Mass Sou. Rep., Ernest 
Culbreth, P Box 11, *harlo tte. N. C 
Co., Rockford. seu. Office 31 


MNieBee Ave Greenville. S. C.. JI. H Spencer, 
CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Areh St 


Mer. 


Philadelphia. Pa Sou 


Reps., Harold C. Smith. Greenville. S. C Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
i;reenville, S. C lohn ©. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York Citv 
sou. Megr.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte WN. C Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanbure. S C.: R C 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 
S03 Hill St LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps., Ralph 
W oodsids Greenville. William J Moore. 
Woodside Bidg Greenville, S. C Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Gaa.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. C. 


BROWN & CO., D. P. Pa Sou 


, Philadelphia, tep., N. W 
N. © 


Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 

CAMPBELL €& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: 


A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. 


CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 


We realize that operating executives 


prove 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Nw. ©. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich 
Sou. Offices and Wareh: 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, 
r.. Box 127. Tel. 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co.., 
Morgan Bide Greenvill [ee 
2913, Spartanbure, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 
Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta. Ga Stocks 
Transfer & Storage C: Charlotte: C: 
Greenville, C Atlanta Service 


Charlotte, N. 


and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Chariotte, N. C 


Iowa Sou. Agt 


uses, 


Luther Knowles, 

Sou. Reps., Grads 
Inc... Byrd Miller 
Gilbert, Box 481, Tel 
Bellevue Drive, N_E 
carried at Carolina 
msolidated Brokerage Co 
Warehouse, Atlanta 


— 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. C orn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R 
White, Mer.: Corn P diucts Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanburge, S&S. C J. ‘anty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer Corn 
Products Sales Co (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blide.. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Blide., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points 


CRESP!I, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
CROMPTON & LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte. 

CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou 
Office, Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. Sou. Agents: B 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie Roller Shop. 


Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlington. N. C.: 


The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.: Bast Point Roller Cov. Co.. Fast 
Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller 


Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering Co.. Chattanoo- 


ga, Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co.. 
Anniston. Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box &43. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville. N. © 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. 


Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep.. 


Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L 


C., Greenville. S. C.. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte 
N. C. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atlanta, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 
DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical Warehouses. 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg... Greensboro. N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville. S. C.: J. M. How- 
135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS €& CO., Inc., E. lt., 
Chemic als Dept., Wilmington, Del R. M. 
Mer., 302 W. First St Charlotte, N. = 
EATON. PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg.. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
George F. Bahan, P. ©. Box 581. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

SALES CO., 217 Builders’ 

Ss. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

BEARING CO., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 

FOSTER co., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
ensign, Charlotte, N 


Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C 


New York City 
Iinc., E. Dyestuffs Div.., 


The R. & H 
Levy, Dist. Sales 
(Charlotte, N. C. 

Reps.., 
Herbert 


Blde., Charlotte. 


New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 


44 Cross St., Providence, R. IL. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. Il Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 5S. C., and ¢ ‘hattanooga. Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, KF’. r. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borde n, Grace 
American Bildg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bide., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 5. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 
A. Stigen, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 


230 Fifth Ave.. 
1101 S. Bivd., 


New York 
Charlotte, N. C., 


Schenectady, N. Y¥ Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga EF. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. BF. P 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla.. F. 
PD. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birmine- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W .O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex... A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A. Thr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston. Tex.. F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 


Sou. Reps Frank FE. Keener, 187 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blde., Charlotte. N. C 

GILMER CoO.. L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa Sou. Factory 
Rep... William W. Conrad, Greenwood. S. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co.. Inc.. Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma Florida—Lliewellwvn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. Leue. Ine., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
(“ort St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co Tampa 
(;eorgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
(“o Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Reltine Co Odell Mill 
Supply (Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Suppiv Co Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailevy Hardware 
Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co.. Knoxville: J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Ine Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co.. Staunton West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co.. Fairmont 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Inc... Akron. O Sou 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 Fast 7th St.. Charlotte. N. Ww 
Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: T. F 
Stringer, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave... New Orleans. Tla.: W. R 
Burtle, 3rd and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and 
Rroad Sts., Richmond, Va.: R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St. N.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. Ala 

GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N.C 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mass Sales Reps... R 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St Philadelphia Pa. ; 
Landis, 1709 Springdale Avs Charlotte. N. C.: P. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn.: H. lL 
Cook, Graton & Knight .Co., 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Rirmingham. Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville. S (C Cameron & Barklev 
Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co Jacksonville 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami. Fla.: Cameron & RBRarklev 
(o., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Tavylor- 
Parker. Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinerv Co.. Rome. Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co.. Dallas. Tex.: Textile Supply 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Reith: 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.., Memphis. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville. Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans. La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CoO.. 
. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg. 
s. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta. Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville. Kyv.: Toledo. 0 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. 


1375. Greensboro. N 
A. MecFetters, Pres. and 


New York City 


sou. Mgr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: W. R. Sargent. 
‘;sreenville, S. C. 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin. Aet Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N 
¥ J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington. Del. Distrib- 
utors surkart-Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga. Tenn Her 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div Atlanta, Ga 
W arehouses—American Storage and Warehouse (€o.. 505-512 
Cedar St., Charlotte. N. C Textile Warehouse Co 511-512 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded a arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou one Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte. N. Cc 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Gree nsboro, N. C.:; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C yastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. ( ‘o.. Anderson. 
5. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 

HOUGHTON CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidge., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore - : ¢. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. W rylie 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. CG. J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
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Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.;: J. W. Ryrnes, 233 St. Charles. St... New 
Orleans, La.: B. FE. Dodd. 222 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St.,. Boston. Mass. Sou 


Rep., Jas. F Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084. Phone 23-3692. Charlotte, 
N. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte VN Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. €C.;: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte Nn. C Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 


Shelby N. C 
Montgomerv & Taw ford 


‘ Sullivan Hdw 


Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co 
Spartanburg. 


Anderson. 


(.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Reltine Co Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co 
(sreenville, S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co 
sirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala 
JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep... Carolina 


Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. € 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood 
side BRide.. Greenville, S. C Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. Charlotte. N. C.. Burlinet: C 
sou. Claude B. ITler, P. 0. Box 1383, Gres nville,. 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ FM. Wal 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham. Ala 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 Tioga St., Philadel 
phia, Pa Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O tox 1083, Char 


lotte, N. C 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W.. I. H. Barbee 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Ride... H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave... F. Wendell, Mer New Or 
leans, 747 Tchoupltonlas St 

MAGUIRE CO., JOHN P.., 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham. Fi 
N. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF MAN. 


Sou 


Ave New York 


270 Fourth 
Rank Bide.. Charlotts 


irst Nat'l 


HATTAN, Inc., Passaic Sou. Offices and Re The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div.. "1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birm 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co tirmingham 
randall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. C: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw 
& Supply Co Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co oye 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonvill Cameron & 
(‘o.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron Ps Bark- 
ley Co Georgia—Atlanta. Amer Machinery Co Patent A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah 
DD. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky Ashland Ben Wil 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisvill 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina Asheville, T. S. Me ae & 
Co (“harlotte, Charlotte Supply Co Durham, Dillo Suppl 
Elizabeth City. Elizabeth Citv Iron Works & Co 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hig! 
Point, Kester Machinerv Co and Beeson Hdw (“o Leno 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh 


Dillon Supply 
Shelby Supply 
Carolina—And 
Barkley Co 


Co.: Wilmington, Wilmineton Iron Works: Shelb 
Co.: Winston-Salem. Kester Machinery Co. South 
erson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Monteomerv & Crawford. Tennessee 

(Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxvill Ww. J. Savag Co Nashville 
Buford. Bros Inc Salesmen—-P.. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St 

Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville. Tenn.: P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St Rirmingham. Ala.: B. CC. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 1818 Harding Place, Charlott 

N.C 


Hartford 
Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 
(‘onn Sou teps.. FE. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. CC 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 
York Clits Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First 
lotte, N. C.: Jutllan T. Chase. Res. Mer... Kenneth 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dver S. Moss, A. R 
W. L. Barker. C. FE. Blakely. Frank lL. Feazle. Charlk 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.: L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Favetteville, N 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J Sou 


aurel St 


kenz 
tte ce 


tor Sf 

St 
Mat 
Ake 


Re 


Reps 


rR. BR. MactIntvre. 801 Bivd Charlotte N. C.: G. H. Small. 799% 
Argonne Ave., N.E Atlanta. Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga 
Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St 
Providence, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First Bt 
(“harlotte, N. C Sou. Aegt.. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. © Sou 
Reps... L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S C.: H. B. Askew... Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Av: New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass Sou 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1541 Plaza, Charlotte. 4 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J Sou. Rep., 


Edwin W. Kilumph, 1716 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. 


Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C 
Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
Bona Allen Blidge. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
J + Om, Greenville, N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 3S. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Ride.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff. EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low Plant at Plymouth. N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.,. Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Hienrvy Anner. Box 1515, Greenville, Cc 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Coffies new Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agen Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta. Ga.. John lL. Graves, 
Mer will 

SAVOGRAN CO.. THE. Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., Jolin 
T. Wilkes, P. 0. Box 10, Laurens, S. C.; B. M. Gregory, 624 9th 
Court. S. Birmingham. Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee 

SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland rom, Rep.. H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
(Charlotte, N. C 

SEYDEL sieeieane CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 

ld P. Goller, Greenville. S ‘on Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmo nd, 1315 EB. Main St.: Savannah. 655 FE. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Mal n St.- Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N.W.; Columbus, 
1028 Proadway: Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St Rirmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., BE. H 


Stewer, 222 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 EF 
Main St Sp irtanbure, S. C.; W. O. Ms usten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Wineton-Saler VN ¢.- J. K. Montague. 230 Bay View Bivad 


Portsmouth Va T WR. Moore. 509 Westover Ave.. Roanoke, 
Va CG N. Jones. 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
hrook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Rroad St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville. Tenn 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO... 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave Mhicago. Til Sou Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N 
Mk Takeview St ‘Phone 6935. O. BR. She ‘ton, Rep.; Atlanta 
(ian 112 Courtland St.. S.F.. A. &S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La... upitoulas St... P. B. Odenhahl, tep 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc... Southeastern Div. Office 
160° Paltimore Trust Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Sterace Warehouse Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Ronded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Fxprees Lines. Columbia, 8S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush &t.. 
Norfolk. Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Tietributors: Chas. H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co.. Tampa. Miam!. and Jacksonville. Fla. Sou. Rep.. 
H. ©. Pierce. 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N Cc. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur. Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Ride.. Atlanta. Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. 
Mer... 812 Monteomeryv Bilde.. Spartanbure. S. C.. Geo. A Dean 
Rens. W. T. O'’Steen Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris. Greens- 
hore. N C: Rerry. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham. Ala 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga., H. C. 
Tones. Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte 
~~ 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa Son Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville 
TLittlefohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atianta. Ga.. H. Ratford Gaffney. 268 Mc- 
Donough Rivd.. Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain 

STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave... New York City 
Son Office. Johnston Ride... Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan - 
burg. Ss. C Ruff Hdw. Co... 1649 Main St.. Columbia 
lewis M. Clwburn. Box 288. Lancaster. S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. 
Room 208 Odd Fellows Bide... Raleich, N. C.;: Lewis L. Merritt 
Odd Fellows Bide... Wilmington. N. C.: D. EB. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St Savannah. Ga.: R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.. 
Macon, Ga rR A Rrand. 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Murham Builders Supply Co.. Milton Ave. at Main St.. Box 48 
Durham. N. C.: Orangebure Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St Oraneebure. S&S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Ride Atlanta. Ga.: W. E. Raines Co., Inc.. 8S. F. C. Bide., Au- 
gusta, Ga <= A Moore. 614 S. Main St.. Birmingham, Ala.; F 
!., Sherman. 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.: T. M Gorrie. P. O 
Rox 441, Montgomery, Ala 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 

TEXAS CO... THE. New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all princ ipal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
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Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman. Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond. Va 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. ! 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. FE. J 
Maddy, Sec. and Treas 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
(“harlotte, N. C.. Atlanta. Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou 
Plants, Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn.. and Monticello. 
ia Sou. Reps., FE. Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Blde., Charlotte. 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. Sidney 


a Monticello, Ga.. and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I Sou 
Fac Reps J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Ride... Greenville. 
f lL. K. Palmer. P. © tox 241. Birmingham. Ala.: William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lywnchbure Va William H. Patrick 
-16 S. Oakland St Gastonia, N. CC Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. DPD. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co P. O. Box 10038. Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc.. Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
ran’s Inc., 111 W. Broad St... Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave.. EB toanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate Citv Paint Co. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Monteomeryv & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave.. N.. Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Tinion Ave Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 230 81st St.. Birm- 
ingham. Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Suvnlv Co.. Beckley. W. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 FE. Main &St.. Mlarksbure 
Ww. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. : 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeline. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 3rd Ave.. Huntineton. W va 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St.. Charleston. W. Va.: tald- 
win supply Co., Logan. W. Va 


_ U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
sou Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S 
(".; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens. Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. iInc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 


1401 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard. Sou 
Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
C. Ragan. Phone 2235. Hich Point, . Cc: EB. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinesville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B.. Dover. N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside RBidc.. Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford. 188 Wash. 
ington Lane, Concord. N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main 8St.. Providence, R. I 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., ¢ ‘*hattanooga,. Tenn 

WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS. Inc.. Wytheville, Va. Sou 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co.,. Charlotte. N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc.., Spartanbureg. S. C.: Sullivan Hardw: are Co.. 
Anderson, 5. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A 


Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas. ‘Tex x.: Proximity Mercan 
tile. Greensboro, 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 
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have a Perec 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 
facturing VOGEL, Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


t Record 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Ring Specialists 


When you place your next ring order, consider the 
advantages of sending it where rings are ‘the works.” 
The entire efforts of the DIAMOND FINISH organization 
are centered upon RINGS. You'll find this means a 
lot — in quality, in modern design, and especially when 


you need quick action ! 


WHITINSVILLE 


Makers of. Ipinning and Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”” 
By D. A. TOMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeimg which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1 50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75¢. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Should Spinners be 
SIAMESE TWINS 


In some mills the answer is 
“yes’—to get top production. 
For when spinners have to tend 
to their frames and keep them 
clean as well, they need two 
pairs of hands. 

Many mills have adjusted them- 
selves to the spinner’s limita- 
tions. In these mills, cleaning is 
automatic—with Parks Auto- 
matic Cleaners. The spinner 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 


simply spins. And with this 
arrangement, production is def- 
initely “upped.” For cleaning 
is better—more regular. Slugs, 
gouts, and bunches are practi- 
cally eliminated. Breakage,loom 
stoppage, and seconds are great- 
ly reduced. 

There are two types of Parks 
Automatic Cleaners. One—the 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaner 


—is mounted onthe creel board 
and travels lengthwise. The 
other—the Bunchless Cleaner 
—runs on monorails suspended 
from the ceiling. Both have the 
same automatic operation. Both 
clean as they travel—regularly, 
efhciently. Either one can save 
you money. Write, or send 
coupon below, for full infor- 
mation. 


FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CLIMATE 


Na me 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger (1) You may have 


an engineer call () (Please check) 
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